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VICTOR MILL STARCH—THE 


WEAVER’S FRIEND 


Why worry about POTATO STARCH when VICTOR MILL 


STARCH will give as good results as Pétato Starch on 


warps of any numbers, from 6s to 100s. 


It. boils thin—penetrates the warps—increases. 
breaking strength. and carries the weight into the 
eloth. Being thoroughly washed free of gluten and 
other foreign matter, it gives a bleach and finish to 


the cloth that vou can get from no other starch. 


A trial order will convince you that VICTOR STARCH 


has no equal in the market. 


KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


THE HOME OF VICTOR MILL STARCH 


| SOUTHERN AGENT 
JAS. H. MAXWELL. GREENVILLE, S. €. 


TRAVELING REPRESENTATIVE 
J. 3d. TILER, & ©: 


of 
| NORTHROP LOOMS 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


The Higher the Wages | 
MacColl Spooler Guide 
The Scarcer or a 
More Inexperienced The Weavers 
The Greater 
Are the Proportional Advantages 


will with a much more open setting remove slubs or 
bunches that would pass through other spooler guides. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


HOPEDALE MASS. 


TRADE-MARK REGISTERED 


Southern Office 


HOPEDALE MASS. 188 South Forsyth St. Atlanta Ga. 
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E 
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National Aniline Chemical Co. 


OFFICE | 
100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


Southern Agent, John L. Dabbs 
Commercial National Bank Building 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Sulphur Black 
Direct Black Direct Blue 
Direct Red Direct Y ellow 
Direct Brown Direct Green 
and Other Direct Colors 


Also Acid Colors, Basic Colors, Ete. 
Works: SCHOELLKOPF ANILINE & GHEMIGAL WORKS, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


| We carry a full line of general supplies and make a 


specialty of equipping new mills 
WE MANUFACTURE ; 
Oak Tanned Leather Loom Harness 
Belting Weaving. Reeds 
AMERICAN SUPPLY COMPANY 


Dyestuffs for Olive Drab Army Cloth 
Cotton or Wool 


Made in America by 


Consolidated Color and Chemical Co. | 


NEWARK, J. 
Meets Government Requirements for U. S, A, 
H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 
Selling Agents 


122 Hudson Street New York City 


The Greatest Improvement Made in. 
Gotton Spinning in Quarter of a 
Century 


The Richards-Hinds Light Running Ralls 


: Over 500,000 Spindles Equipped to Date 


Guaranteed Claims. 


Cockley Yarn Preventor — Less Chanee of Setting 
Extra Strength of Yarn Reduced Cost of Spinning 
Less Waste One-third Saved on Leather Covered Rolls 
Greater Production Better Spinning with Improved Produc 


All machine builders are agents and will quote prices for new 
work. Also for prices and particulars write to_ 


| The Metallic Drawing Roll Company 


Indian Orchard, Mass. 


PROVIDENCE, R. 


Pocket Size—Price, $1.50 


Clark’s Directory of Southern Textile Mills 


Complete and accurate information relative to 
Southern Textile Mills 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. | 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


q 


Use Dixon Patent Adjusting 
Saddles, the latest invention in Sad- 
dies for Top Rolls of Spinning Ma- 


chines. Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 


CLARK PUB. CO., CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 


Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


Tops Reclothed. 


Lickerins Rewound. 


Cotton Mill Machinery Repaired 


12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


240 River iaiuat, Greenville, S. C. 


rors 


127 Central Exige: Atlanta, Ga. 
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Never before in the 24 years of its 


existence has the American Cotton 


Manufacturers’ Association met dur- 
ing a more momentous period in our 
Nation’s history, nor at a time more 
inspiring to individual and concert- 
ed action. 

It would be folly for me to attempt 
in this report to give more than a 
brief .digest of the important hap- 
penings of the past year vitally af- 
feeting our Association and the cot- 
ton manufacturing industry in gen- 
eral. 

American in name and American. 
in heart, our Association has ear~- 
nestly endeavored to concentrate its 
activities upon ‘National affairs, not 
seeking advantages for any one sec- 
lion, or at the expense of any other, 
but endeavoring, through the organ- 
ization of its committees, to co-oper- 
ale in the important National mat- 
fers which have from time to time 
arisen, 

It has to an extent been handicap- 


ped by the fact that its membership 


was scattered geographically over a 
large territory, (making frequent 
conferences difficult) and through- 
out a number of States with vary- 
ing laws and with inadequately or- 
ganized State Associations. 

Earnest efforts have been made in 
vears past by those closest in. touch 
with the Association’s affairs to 
bring the Association in at least 
closer working relations with our 
sister Association, the National As- 
sociation of -Cotton Manufacturers, 
and perhaps eventually to 80 co- 
ordinate eonditions as to justify a 
merger of the two associations. 

With this end in view the Asso- 
cation, at. ifs 1915 meeting, authoriz- 
ed the formation of a National Coun- 


cil, consisting of four members with 


three alternates each from the 
Ameriean ~Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association and the National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers for 
the purpose of securing eco-opera- 
fion in matters of National import- 
ance, 

While no adequate financial pro- 
vision was made for the work of 
this joint committee or council and 
while its meetings have been infre- 
quent, if has unquestionably ren- 
dered a most important service in 
bringing the two. association in clos- 
er touch with each other and creat- 
ing better understandings as to con- 
ditions existing in the New England 
and Southern sections. 

As a result of a meeting of the 
Natfonal Couneil in New London in 
September last, to which was sub- 
mitted a plan of re-organization for 


the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, a joint meeting of 
the Boards of Governors of the two 
associations was held in New York 
on Sept. 15th. 


Perhaps it was the keen realiza- 
tion of important National problems 
just ahead of us—but whatever the 
eause, there developed at this meet- 
ing a surprising movement towards 
amalgamation of the two associa- 
tions and a joint committee consist- 

ag of five members each of the Nz.- 
tional Association and of the Ameri- 
ean Association were appointed 
looking toward the re-organization 
of the two associations along con- 
current lines with possible merger. 

After most careful consideration 
by the two committees in separate 
and joint sessions and after, I be- 
lieve I may say, an exhaustive dis- 
cussion of the past history of the 
two Associations, of present con- 
ditions in the sections which the 
association represent and of the 
compelling National issues with 
whieh the cotton manufacturing in- 
dustry is confronted, it was decided 
that complete merger or amalgama- 
tion of the two associations at the 
present time was not best, but. that 
still closer relations were desired 
and that a more active joint organ- 
ization for the handling of National 
affairs was imperative. 

The definite recommendations of 
this committee, backed by the ap- 
proval of the Board of Governors, 
will -be presented in due course to 
this meeting of the association. 

Perhaps I should state that my 
own inclinations were towards mer- 
ger, Never before in the Nation's 
history has there been such obliter- 
ation of previously recognized lines, 
never before was there such grave 
necessity of shoulder to shoulder 
work and for the presentation of an 
unbroken front to common enemies. 
This applies not only to. defensive 
measures, such as cheeking unjust 
legislation, preventing cut-throat 
compétition in distribution of pro- 
duets and thwarting the attacks of 
labor agitators and demagogues, but 
also such offensive, or perhaps I had 
best say, such constructive meas- 
ures as the acceptance of the un- 
usual opportunities afforded us by 
the world war for entering markets 
that are naturally ours, as the con- 
fining within proper limits of the 
speculative element that has been 
so destructive to the industry and 
as the placing of relations hetween 
amployers’ and emplovees on a 
higher plane. 


uniting in the National Industrial 
Conference Board Associations rep- 
resenting such industries as steel, 
iron, paper, rubber, boots and shoes, 
cotton, wool, silk, the sole industry 
which was not covered by one sfrong 
association was cotton. 


Nevertheless there is a great field 
of usefulness for the American Co‘- 
ton Manufacturers’ Association in 
aiding the development of state as- 
seciations, in becoming for them ‘a 
clearing house in National matters 
ard thus creating a better recog- 
nition on the part of mill managers 
of the importance of association 
work, and of the necessary cost 
thereof both in money and in time. 

I believe it was Mr. Elihu Roof 
who said that this country was con- 
trolled by “organized minority.” 
This is a day of organization, yet 
one that is not. compact, that does 
not specialize, does not limit the 
scope of its activities and concen- 
trate on certain specific lines of 
work will accomplish little. At the 
same time an organization that can- 
not. work effectively with other or- 
ganizations eovering kindred lines 
is of limited usefulness. 

There is, of course, work of a 
local nature that can be handled 


perhaps only by local organizafions. 


The old idea of state’s rights. which 
has cropped out in one form or an- 
other in almost every National ques- 
tion, is still so firmly tmbued in the 
minds of the American peonle and 
the conditions in the several States 
are so varied that State associations. 
representing every line of industry, 
are essential both fo the develon- 
ment and-the protection of such in- 
dustries. Hence. the policy of our 
association should be to foster and 
develop these State associations and 


the individuals composing them. at 


the same fime endeavoring to keep 
them familiar with National issues 
and to influence as nearly as prac- 
ticahle uniformity of action. 

With such a fertile fleld of en- 
deavor before us T concur hearti'y. 
henee, in the conclusions that the 
commitee has reached and feel that 
with proper effort the re-organizel 
association can enter upon a period 
of greatest usefulness. 

In. many respects the cotton man- 
ufacturing industry in the United 
States is on the strongest basis 
ever. So far at least the world war 
has onerated to our financial benefit. 
Conditions that were so. greatly 
as ‘a result of the removal! 
of the protective tariff have heen, 
providentially, averte’. and full op- 


It is a notworthy fact that in portunity has been afforded for re- 


Address President John Law 


covery from the serious depression 
of recent years. Feeling, however, 
that the real struggle is still to come 
in the “war after the war” and that 
they must entrench themselves in 
the strongest position possible, a 
most commendable conservatism 
has been in evidence, profits gen- 
erally having been used, not in en- 
largements, or building or new mills, 
but in wiping out plant indebted- 
ness, building up working surpluses 
and in renewing plants so os to bring 
them up to a still higher state of 
efficiency, 

In discussing cotton mill credits 
with the Robert Morris Club of Na- 
tional Credit Men's Association at. its 
last. annual meeting in Pittsburg, I 
was indeed pleased to hear words of 
hearty commendation from this able 
group of men from the largest. banks 
of this country as to the ease with 
which they could now obtain from 
most cotton mill corporations full 
and definite financial data prepared 
by independent public accountants. 
I feel that the excellent market for 
cotton mill paper during the past 
year has not been due solely fo the 
prevailing low rates of discount, bul 
also to the broader market that has 
now been established hy the adop- 
tion, on the part of the mills, of this 
more ‘frank and open policy. 


Along with a strengthened finan- 
cial position a similar open policy as 
to selling, a broader and more in- 
telligent distribution of our product 
should unquestionably be developed. 
With greater financial independence 


there is no excuse for the continu-_ 


ance of conditions in a selling way 
that has been tolerated in past 
years. I fully recognize the useful- 
ness of the selling agent and can 
bear individual testimony to the 
conscientious, painstaking service 
that is rendered, but I feel iff mv 
duty to say to this association, com- 
posed largely of Southern cotton 
mills, that the most unwarranted 
competition is with their product. 
Through the efforts of the Na- 
tional Council a nofable gathering of 
manufacturers and selling agents 
was held in New York last year at 
which there was an alfogether frank 
and gratifying discussion as to the 
adoption of the open price method 
of selling goods, which has bern so 
successful in other lines than eot- 
ton cloths. In spite of the fact that 
full co-operation of the selling 
egents of Southern mills was not 
obtained, as the result of this meet- 
ing our New FEneland manufacturers 
of certain staple lines of goods put 
(Continued on Page 30.) 
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Gentlemen : 


I want to say by way of introduc- 
tion, on behalf of the officers of The 
National City Bank of New York, 
that we appreciate very sincerely 
the honor of being invited to come 
here and talk export with the mem- 
bers of this association of colton 
manufacturers. You are men who 
lead in successful doing of the most 
important things in one of this 
country’s most important industries. 
American banking, now rapidly ex- 
tending its functions to - foreign 
fields all over the world, has a ser- 
vice that it can perform for you. 
desire to speak of that service, and 
if, in talking of it, there is not much 
said about the cottons industry spe- 
cificially and what it ought to do in 
the expansion of national exporta- 
tion, please consider the natural 
hesitancy I must feel in attempting 
to talk textile business, even export 
textile business, to a gathering that 
represents so much expert knowl- 
edge and achievement in that line. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Banks 


E,. A. Groff before American Cotton Manufacturers Association 


To speak of export business espe- 
cially, the worst interference with 
export business that can be expect- 
ed is the lack of shipping facilities. 
But I believe that our great export 
industries will do their very best 
to maintain foreign sales and deliv- 
eries. At any rate, the disposition 
now is to keep up the organization 
of foreign sales, to build it up even 
stronger, and to be in a position to 
do a great foreign business the day 
the war ends. Other nations with 
war burdens heavier than ours are 
busy with the organization for fu- 
ture trade. We will keep on or- 
ganizing, even if war temporarily 
checks the sale and delivery of 
goods, and we will be in the strong- 
est position of all the manufactur- 
ing and commercial nations to do a 
world-wide business after the war. 


One of the prime essentials in the 
expansion of a country’s commerce 
abroad is adequate banking facili- 
ties. The experience of the older 
commercial nations has demonstrat- 


_ ed that foreign branches of a parent 

This is a time when everybody 18 institution located in the home coun- 
a little bit hesitant about deciding try are the best instrumentalities to 
on, or suggesting, big, denite plans provide these facilities. It is per- 
for the immediate future. Every- fectly obvious why this should be 
body is a little bit uncertain as to so National self-interest, a natural 
what effect upon his business the eoncern for the development of 
coming industrial mobilization of ome ecommerce and industry over 
this.country for war is going to {hat of any other country is a mo- 
have. Nobody is afraid of trouble; tive that can be relied on by mer- 
we will all have plenty to keep US*chants of a nationality identical 
busy. We are only a little uncer- with that of their banking affiliate. 
tain whether we may be able to do 4 firm being a citizen of the United 
just what we plan, or something dif- states would expect perfectly hon- 
ferent. Will the war, because of the orahie and fair treatment from a 
drafting of so many producers into foreign bank ina foreign market 
the fighting forces, or because Of where that firm is engaged in com- 
interference with land or ocean merce, but if it were engaged in 
transportation, or because of. direct ¢jlose competition with other firms 
Government control of the general who are citizens of the country, 
industrial situation, interrupt the there would always be taken for 
organized course of industry and granted the natural inclination these 
trade in this ‘country, or in OUT foreign banks would have to favor 
growing export business? business houses of their own na- 
The indications all point in the tionality. Foreign branch banks 
direction of a minimum interrup- ave the outposts of their commerce. 
tion of the ordinary courses of busi- The staffs of such banks are pion- 
ness, in a great expansion of activ- ©ers of the vital commercial inter- 
ity. We have a great, territory, a ests of merchants at’ home. They 
large population, atid the greatest Will gather credit and trade infor- 
aggregate of manufacturing capacity mation to be sent to the parent in- 
and production, from crude mater- stifution for distribution among its 
ials up, of any nation in the world. Clients, and they will be active 


Tf we are not able to send as great agents in discovering and developing 


an army as can possibly be needed, Commercial opportunities for the 
and supply as much munitions, food 800ds of their own country. 
and metal as can possibly be requir- Another consideration that illus- 
ed, without anything more than a trates the desirability of using for- 
minimum interference with regu- eign banks of United States citizen- 
lar, organized activities in our great ship wherever that is or can be 
industries, then we Americans are made feasible, is the necessity of 
not anything like as efficient man- paying to foreign banks, when they 
agers as we think we are. are used, a commission that is an 
England carried on war for two additional unnecessary charge . on 
years and was able to make a splen- the cost of financing shipments of 
did showing in the export of cotton goods. In the years before the 
textiles. If we, with our immense Great War foreign bankers’ commis- 
establishment in all industries, can- sions were very considerable items, 
not make as good a showing, we estimated by some authorities at a 
have been mistaken about our bus- cost of twenty or thirty million dol- 
iness abilities. The obvious best lars to our international commerce. 
policy for American manufacturers Besides the.commissions that. must 
is to go ahead on the expectation be paid directly, there was the in- 
of handling normal business along convenience Of settling actounts 
with war business. 


currency, sometimes involving two 
conversions. Settlements were usu- 
ally made through London in pounds 
sterling. This meant a conversion 
from the currency of the foreign 
market to pounds sterling, and from 
pounds sterling to dollars. Of course 
the exchange bankers must make a 
profit, and all this must be carried 
as an added charge to doing busi- 
ness abroad. The lack of American 
banking facilities in the foreign 
field was a handicap that was keen- 


ly felt by American business in its 


competition for the world’s mar- 


kats. 


Some years ago it became appar- 
ent.that the development of ‘our 
economic instrumentalities had 
about reached the point where they 
were able fully to meet domestic 
needs. Evidence of this was seen in 
an inereasing accumulation of 
wealth that was not finding a ready 
opportunity for investment in do- 
mestic industry. We had so grown 
up in the world’s financial family 
that we could take pat in a “Six 
Power” group to furnish funds for 
the development of resources in 
China. It began to be apparent that 
railroad facilities in the United 
States had at least measurably got- 
ten abreast. of the needs of the pop- 
ulation and of commerce. The pub- 
lic lands had been practically all 
absorbed by farmers, and industrial 
establishments had grown up to 
meet the demands of domestic con- 
sumption. In 1890 the value of our 
manufactured products was over 
nine billion dollars, in 1900 it had in- 
creased 22 per cent to over eleven 
billions, and in 1910 it had grown to 
upwards:of twenty-one billions, the 
inerease in this ten-year period be- 
ing 81 per cent. That is to say, in 
the second half of the twenty-year 
period from 1890.to 1910, the pace 
had accelerated almost fourfold. 
From 1910 to 1915, the inereased 
value of our manufactured products 
had been at the rate of 8 per cent 
per annum, This growth in compar- 
ison with what we may presume to 
be our national domestic needs is 
strinkingly illustrated by the § fact 
that while it has been 8 per cent 
per annum, the growth of population 
from 1910 to 1945, a period of five 
years, was only 8 per cent. The pro- 
ducts of industry are increasing an- 
nually at exactly the same rate per 
year as the growth of population in 
live years. 

If this growth is to continue, for 
some time it has been reeognized 
that, merehants and manufacturers 
in the United States must reach out 
abroad to find purchasers that 
would take the surplus of produc- 
tion above what was required for 
domestic needs. In doing this sue- 
cessfully, it meant full employment 
of our industrial capacity, of ma- 
chinery and labor. It meant through 
such full employment the sustaining 
of our high standard of investment 
return, ,and of wages, and a lowering 
of the unit eost of production that 
would enable Americans to compete 


through the medium ofa foreign on an equal or lower price basis with 


‘er than directly 


Thursday, May 24, 1917. 


others in the world’s commercial — 
conquest. 


The approach of this new epoch 
in the commercial history of this 
country was long foreseen by those 
responsible for the policy of The © 
National City Bank of New York, and — 
in the early spring of 1914, it was 
felt that the moment had arrived for 
it to establish branches abroad and — 
to become the advance agent of 
American business in the hitherto 
under-developed markets open to it. 
In December, 1913, the Federal Re- — 
serve Act had conferred upon na- 
lion banks the power to open such 
branches, and the National City — 
Bank was not slow to take advan- — 
tage of this opportunity. | 


The first branch bank was opened 
in Buenos Aires on November 10, 
1914. A branch in Rio de Janeiro 
followed soon after, and subsequent- 
ly Others in Santos, Sae Paulo, 
Bahia, Montevideo, Valparaiso, Ha- 
vana (through the purchase of the 
Bank of Havana), Santiago de Cuba, 
Genoa and lastly, Petrograd, in Jan- 
uary of the present year. Late in 
1915, the International Banking Cor- 
poration was acquired by interests 
affiliated with The National City 
Bank also maintains offices in Lon- 
don, Milan and Copenhagen, which, 
while .they can render no banking 
functions, give valuable assistance in | 
supplying commercial and credit in- 
formation. There are, therefore, in 
this’ allied system of American 
banks, thirty branches. This sys- 
fem will be expanded and new 
branches will be opened as rapidly 
as conditions will justify. The am- 
bition of the bank is to furnish a 
commercial banking service that 
will cover every important terri- 
tory throughout the markets of al! 
the world. 


Opportunity to open additional 
branches will be sought. While 
banking facilities nrvust follow rath- 
lead commercial! 
expansion, wherever its services can 
assist in the further development of 
American business and the inereasc 
of American trade. The Nationa! 
City Bank aims. to extend its service. 


There is probably no foreign man- 
ufacturer or merchant who knows 


better than the American how to use 


what is called the “personal factor” 
in successful business getting. We 
have already a domestic market 
which is so big that there are Amer- 
ican concerns doing right at home a 
business bigger than the world-wide 
selling of individual European con- 
cerns. Our business. managemen'! 
has found a way of organizing on a 
huge scale the system by which the 
American customer-public, its 
whims, its ability to buy; its de-- 
mand for “what it wants when il 
wants it, are studied and catered to 
with substantial sueces through 
great selling organizations that ac- 
complish, on the nation-wide scale, | 
what corresponds with the personal 
touch of individual business nego- — 
tiation. That is what we mean, in — 
this country, by “business organiza- 

(Continued on Page 32.) | 
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“MONARCH” 
Leather Belting 


l OT only in the United States of Amer- 
ica but also in the countries that are 
fighting in the same cause with the United 
States, “MONARCH” Leather Belting is 
doing its important “bit” in speeding pro- 
duction of the things that are essential to 
the salvation of the Liberties of Mankind. 


_Its services to the Textile Industry are too 
well known to call for further comment 


THE BRADFORD BELTING CO. 
200 Walnut Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


M.C. SANDERS | 
Manager Southern Branch GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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Facts cannot be .ascertained 


* number of questions will 


SOUTHERN 


The Tariff Commission 


F. W. Taussig before American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association 


The Tariff Commission is glad of 
the opportunity to come into con- 
tact with a body like yours. We 
look forward to cordial co-operation 
with the business organizations of 
the country. We are very much 
alive to the fact that it is advant- 
ageous to ourselves to know your 
views and to ascertain the facts 
which are in your possession. 


As you are doubtless aware, the 
Commission is an organization for 
investigation and report. Its func~- 
tion is to aid Congress in the com- 
plex problems of tariff legislation. 
It is in one respect unique: namely, 
in that it is a permanent advisory 
Commissions have frequently 
been established for inquiry upon 
particular subjects, and expected to 
make a report to Congress for the 
purposes of specific legislation. 
The Tariff Commision is a continu- 
ing body. Its members, as you know, 
are appointed for terms of 12 years, 
and the act establishing the com- 
mission, though if makes no per- 
manent appropriation, contains a 
clause which implies repeated ap- 
propriations from year to year. 

This continuous activity, however, 
does not. mean that the Commission 
is to have any dominating influence 
in the settlement of tariff problems. 
It remains a strictly advisory body. 
No determination of disputed ques- 
tions must always rest with Con- 
gress and, in the last analysis, with 
the voters of the country. Some of 


the warm friends of the Commission 


have expressed an expectation that 
it would serve to make tariff ques- 
tions strictly non-contentious. ‘The 
Commission has every hope that i 
will be able to suggest non-conten- 
tious legislation and also to con- 
tribute to the careful and deliberate 
censideration of the contentionus 
problems. But if is obvious that the 
final decision must be made by Con- 
gress. The Commission is, and must 


remain, a body whose duty is pri-.- 


marily that of investigation and re- 
port. 
Now, investigation requires time. 
over- 
night, and still less can they be 
marshalled and interpreted over- 
night. The more organization of a 
staff requires time and forethought. 
The work of a staff, after it is or- 
ganized, requires still more. time. 
If the Tariff Commission is really tuo 
serve a useful purpose, it must not 
be pushed and crowded, nor expect- 
ed to work wonders at once. Any 
presenti 
themselves for investigation, and 
among these the Commission . must 
choose those which seem most in 


need of inquiry and most suscept- 


ible of satisfactory analysis. The 
mere circumstance that. Gongress 
made the Commision permanent, 
and mentioned continuing appro- 


-priations, shows an appreciation of 


the. need of deliberate procedure. 
We cannot too strongly state that 
our work needs time for fruition, 
and we ask for your patience anid 
your indulgence. 

Among the industries to which the 


attention of the Commission must 
tries,and among the textile indus- 


{ries again none is more important . 


than the cotton manufacture. It is 
the largest of our textile industries: 
it has the longest history; its volume 
of output is the greatest of all; its 
geographical distribution is the 
widest and its technical equipment 
is among the most perfect. It has 
also been the subject in the past of 
much careful investigation, partic- 
ularly by the Tariff Board tempo-- 
arily established during the admin- 
istration of President Taft. And 
while I refer to that Board and to 
its investigations, I venture to de- 
gress for a moment, in ord.r to ex- 
press my appreciation of the good 
work done by it and of the import- 
ant spirit in which it was done. In 
our own investigations of cotton 
manufacture ,as in those upon other 
matters taken up by our. predeces- 
sors, we shall have to build upon 
what they have already accomplish- 
ed, on the cotton industry, as well 
as on other topics. 

The importance of your own in- 
dustry, 
and output, its growth in recent 
years, and the striking ehanges 
which have taken place in its me- 
chanical equipment, all serve to il- 
lustrate the broad change which has 
place in the country’s general 
industrial development during the 
last generation. The United States, 


during the greater part of its his- - 


lory, has been mainly a producer of 
egricultural products and of raw 
materials. It still remains an im- 
potant producer of such articles. 
But they. no longer dominate our in- 
dustrial life as they did during the 
first century of our existence. More 
and more we are hecoming a grea! 
manufacturing nation.. Though we 
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Hunting Park Avenue and Marshall Street, | 
Chemicals and Oils 
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shemicals and Oils 


The New Brunswick Chemical Go. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. N. J. 
Guaranteed Quality : 


Demonstrations Made 


Southern Representative, MAX EINSTEIN, Box 927, Charlotte N. C.1 


its great value of capital . 


Emmons Loom Harness Company 
The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America t 
Loom Harness and Reeds 


Slasher and Striking Combs, Warper and Leice Reeds, Beam- | 
er and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard Heddles. 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


NIGRUM” Treated Wood SADDLEs 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


lf wet, write te us af ence for information 


BOUND@BROOK OIL-LESS BEARING CO., - Bound Brook, N. J. 


have nof reached the limit in the . 


development of our agricultural and 
other nalural resources, we are be- 
ginning to see the limit befare us. 
Now problems loom before us. Our 


economic organization is becoming 


more diversified and more compli- J} 


cated, it is no 
whether we 
ing country or shall remain a manu- 
facturing country. The deevilon- 


longer a question 


ment and mainfenance of great man-_ 


facturing country. The develop- 
irrespective of the tariff policies 
which we may pursue. The ques- 
tion is not whether 
manufacturing country, but 
kind of 
we shall be, and fii what directions 
our manufacturine ‘ndustries will 
develop. 

It is with this general situation in 
view that I direct vour attention to 
some of the problems that arise in 
our export trade. We are all famil- 
jar with the impressive change 
which has taken place during the 
last 20 years. Our experts, which 
in earlier times consisted chiefly of 
agricultural and raw products, are 
becoming im larger and larger pro- 
portion manufactured articles. This 
generel- will show itself 
more markedly in the future. Tt in- 

‘Continued on Page 31.) 
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Cramer System 


Air Conditioning 


THE PIONEERS 


~The to practically mamidity in Mills. 


The First to make a Spray Humidifier that could be opened for 


caning with a single motion. 


The First to make a successful ‘High Duty” Humidifier with large 


evaporative capacity. 


The First to develop a complete ne of Humidifying and Regulat. 
ing Apparatus. | 
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Practical Loom 


CHAPTER NINETEEN. 


GINGHAM LOOM BOX CHAIN BUILDING. 


In building box chains there are several points that have to be taken 
into consideration in order to have the loom operating to the best advan- 
to first box if it is possible to avoid same, as this subjects the motion to a 
tage. There should not be a skip from first to fourth box, or from fourth 
great strain, for the boxes must be changed in the same time as when 
making a smaller lift of one or two boxes. 

The shuttle carrying the color of filling that is used most is very often 
put in top box. At other times, when the number of picks are about 
equally distributed throughout the pattern, the dark color is put in 
top box. 

. Arranging the Colors in Boxes.-Example: A gingham fabric is re- 
quired to be made from the following colors: 6 picks white, 4 picks black, 
6 picks white, 4 picks red, 6 picks white, 2 picks green. One of the best 
methods for obtaining the arrangement of colors in boxes is as follows: 
Write under each other the different colors as they occur in the fabric, 
then opposite each color mark the number of box in whieh the color is 
to be tried in; the top box in loom being the first box. Using example 
given, Fig. 39 illustrates the colors as they occur in example, also begin- 


ning in first line with the first color in first box. This does not give a 


good arrangement, as there is a skip from first box white to fourth box 
with green, also from fourth box with green to first box with white. The 
number of picks of each color to be inserted in the fabric is indicated at 
the side. The second or third arrangement will be satisfactory, as there 
is Only a skip of one box. The box chaim for this example is also given 


White Picks 
Black 
White 41213 
Red 
Figure 39 


at Fig. 39 using the second arrangement of colors. S indicates single 
lever to raise one box. C indicates crank to raise two boxes. X rep- 
resent risers or balls empty squares represent sinkers or tubes. Each 
bar in box chain is equal to two picks. 

MULTIPLIER MOTION. 


When check patterns have to be woven in which a large number of 
picks of the same color are inserted in the fabric before a change is made 
to another colored, a multiplier motion is used. ‘This motion is of much 
value as considerable time is saved in building box chains, in space 
occupied, and in cost of same. When a multiplier motion is used the box 
chain is considerably reduced, for example: If 24 picks of a color had to 
be inserted in the fabric, 12 bars wovld be required in box chain if a 
multiplier motion is not used, but with a 12 pick multiplier motion only 
two bars in the box chain would be necessary. With a 24 pick multiplier, 
only one bar in the box chain would be required. : 

There are two kinds of multiplier motions, namely, the chain motion 


and the disc motion. The chain motion can be made to multiply on any 
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even number of picks but the disc metion is generally used to multiply 
on 12 or 24 picks. 


The Dise Multiplier motion is used on Crompton Box Looms and 
is illustrated at Fig. 40. 7 


A disc A has on its periphery two depressions. A ratchet gear is 


Figure 40. 


fastened to the disc, said gear having twelve teeth, each tooth represent- 
ing two picks. With two depressions in the dise this will represent 
a twelve-pick multipher. A smali finger B presses against the periphery 
of the disc, said finger being connected to a lever C, which is under a 
pin in the pawl D, that drives the box-chain barrel. When the finger 
is. in one of the depressions in. the disc, the multiplier is stopped and 
the chain barrel is working, namely, the chain-barrel pawl is turning 
cver the chain barrel one bar every two picks.. ‘To start the multiplier, a 
riser is put in the box chain under the multiplier lever. This causes 
lever E to be lowered and the paw! F comes in contact with the ratchet 
gear on disc; and dise is turned. The finger is forced out of the de- 
pression on disc, as shown in illustration, which also raises the chain- 
barrel driving pawl out of connection and prevents further movement 
of the box-chaim cylinder. The dise will continue to turn until finger 
drops into the next depression, and this will start up the box chain. 
From one depression on the disc to the other represents twelve picks | 


of the same color that will be put in cloth before a change is made, so 


that if twenty-four picks of the same color are required in the cloth 
multiplier riser will have to be put on two adjoining bars of the box 
chain, | 
Tallowlax. in the ordinary grades of beef tal- 
The Seydel Mfe. Co. of Jerse low, and Is very highly recommend- 
City, N. J., are senhiees with eae ed by mills that have used it. 
success in the sale of Tallowax, 2 As Tallowax, which is now sold 
product which they recently put for 10 cents, can be used pound for 
upon the market as a substitute pound in the place of raw beef tal- 
for tallow. low which now costs about 17 eents, 
Tallowax is said to contain 97 per it makes a very interesting proposi- 
cent of fats as against 92 per.cent tion. 3 | 
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NEW MODEL SPINNING FRAME 
We invite investigation of our method of Driving Spinning 


Frame Spindles by means of Endless tapes. 
Slack twisted yarn eliminated. 


WE ALSO BUILD 


REVOLVING FLAT CARDS 
DRAWING FRAMES 
Le SPINNING FRAMES 
COTTON AND SILK LOOMS 
DOBBIES ETC. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: GREENVILLE, C. 
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Chas. W. Needham before American Cotton Manufacturers Association 


. Mr. President and Gentlemen of the 


Association: 

It is an honor which | appreciate 
lo be invited to speak before your 
association, and 4 privilege tw pre- 
sent the purposes of the Leagu: to 
Enforce Peace. 

We must all agree that the tirst 
and foremost duty is the vigorous 
prosecution of the war; but ovr *!- 
President has said: “Whiic 
we do these things, these deeply mo. 
mentous things, let us be very clear, 
and make very clear to all the world, 
what our motives and our objects 
are.” A visualized goal is quite es- 
sential to a successful prosecution 
of the war. It becomes not only the 
object to be attained, but also the 
spiritual faith of the fighter. A dis- 
tinguished writer, in reviewing the 
great armies .of the world, said, 
“The strength of the fighter is the 
strength of his faith;”’ and faith is 
“the substance of things hoped for, 
the evidence of things not seen.” 
And we find our objeet most clearly 
stated in the message of President 
Wilson of April 2d—a message 
which, in noble sentiments express- 
ed in fine diction, will stand, not 
only as one of the greatest state pa- 
pers of the United States, but also 
among the finest conceptions and 
classic utterances of the world’s 
greatest statesmen. -He said: = 

“Our object now * * * is to vin- 
dicate the principles of peace and 
justice in the life of the world as 
against selfish and autocratic power, 
and to set up among the really free 
the self-governed peoples of the 
world such a concert of purpose and 
of action as will henceforth insure 
the observance of those principles.” 

The League to Enforce Peace is 
an association, composed of thou- 
sands of citizens of the United 
States, whose chief aim is to se- 
cure the object so clearly stated by 
the President, and to help the peo- 
ple of the United States to. thins 
clearly on the fundamental things 
essential to world peace, and there- 


by secure the support of an en- 


lightened public opinion. The or- 
ganization was formed in Philadel- 
phia in June, 1915. It was born of 
the shock to the world’s conscience 
caused by the lamentable and un- 
holy war in Europe. The essential 
principles advocated by the League 
are stated in the four articles of 
its platform, namely: | 

1. That all justciable questions 
arising between nations shall be 
submitted to a permanent interna- 
tional court for decision; 

2. That all non-justiciable ques- 
tions shall be submitted to a council 
of conciliation for recommendation; 
3. That the sanction to compel 
obedience to the convention and the 
decrees of its court. shall be the 
focusing of the united diplomatic 
and pressure of the signatory pow- 
ers against any one of their num- 
ber that threatens war against a fel- 
low signatory “without having first 
submitted its dispute for interna- 
tional inquiry, conciliation, * * * 
or judicial hearing, and awaited a 
conclusion.’ In ease this diplomatic 


and economic pressure shall not be 
sufficient to compel obedience to 
the law of the convention, or to the 
decree ot the court ,the signatory 
powers shall jointly use “their mili- 
lary forces against that nation if 
it actually goes to war, or commits 
acts of hostility against another of 
Lhe signatories’ contrary to its agrec- 
ment ; and: | 

4. ‘That stated and frequent con- 
ferences of the signatory powers 
shall be heid to formulate rules of 
international law that shall be fol- 


lowed and enforced’ by the judicial 


court to be created. 

This program does not involve 
any surrender of national automy. 
or of sovereignty, unless the dispusi- 
tion to deluge the world in blood 
with just cause be deemed a privi- 
lege of sovereignty. Its purtbese is 
not to determine ferms of govern- 
meut or the conduct by any nation 
of its internal and domestic affairs, 
or the settlement of the multitnde 
of international relations Which 
arise and are settied by treaties be- 
Lween nations. It is Lo be an imter- 
national “police power’ to instire the 
prevalence of reason and sacity in 
Lhe settlement of disputes and the 
determination of causes bel, bs- 
tween the signatory powers anu i/o 
put the whole social, economic, and, 
if avecessary, mililary power of the 
civilized world against the distur- 
bance of the world’s peace. 

The establishment of a perr-anent 
court is advocated, rather than 
agreements to .arbitrate. ‘There is 
a fundamental difference in charac- 
ter between a permanent covri and 
an arbitration tribunal. The latter 
is femporary, organized for a spe- 
cial case, and composed either of aa- 
vocates or known friends of the !iti- 


gants with an umpire who, it is hop- 


ed, will be impartial, and moyed to 
his decision by the dictates of in- 
ternational law. and the highest 
principles of jurisprudence. ‘Such 
tribunals have not been successful 
in private affairs in bringing about 
a satisfactory settlement of contro- 
versies. On the other hand 
the permanent court, establisheu by 
due legislative procedure, thal com- 
mands the confidence of men in 
every nation. By its continuity of 
life, the impartiality and justice of 
its address, if commands the vre- 
spect and confidence of those whe 
are required to submit their contro- 
versies to it. Tribunals, like men 
and governments, have their char- 
acter; and character is made, not by 
a single act, but by a continuity ol 
action through a period of years. 
The individual members of a court 
must change in the course of hu- 
man events, but the court, its repu- 
tation and its command of the con- 
fidence of the people it serves, like 
our own great Supreme Court, is 
the fruitage of years and of the wis- 
dom and intelligence of the nany 
distinguished men who serve upon 
it. The nations will never be satis- 
fied with compulsory arbitration. 
The peaceful settlement of all jus- 
liciable questions between them, if 
made obligatory, must have the 


the nations. 


judgment and deeree of a perman- 
ent court and that decree must be 
final. 

The League does nol undertake to 
say how this court shall be consti- 
tuted. Our own Constitution simply 
deciared that “The judicial power 
of the United States shall be vested 
in a Supreme Court * * * and left it 
for the legislaitve department to 
provide for its establishment and 
maintenance. 

As to non-justifiable questions, if 
there be such, the proposition is 
Lhat they shall be submitted to a 
board of conciliation before a war 
is begun. ‘This board shall hear the 
parties and endeavor by all just and 
honorable means to secure a fair 
settlement of the controversy. [wo 
things will result from such a pro- 
cedure. First, there will be a full 
revealment of the controversy, its 
causes, and the responsibility for u. 
Second, there will be time to call 
and give due consideration to the 
issue, and the effects, if not settled, 
not only upon the nations involved, 
but also upon the interests of al! 
There will be no hasty 
conclusions that will mvolve untold 
sacrifice of human life and treasure, 
io be followed only by regrets and 
condemnation for the hasty action. 
In the discussion while it is before 
the board of concilation, there will 
arise a public opinion that will be- 
come a moving sanction for the con- 
clusions reached by the board of 
conciliation, which a nation will not 
oppose. | 

The third proposition provides 
the sanction for the enforcement of 
the deerees of the court and to se- 
cure the observance of the agree- 
ments in the convention. No law 
can be effective without a sancl.on; 
a power that can enforce it, and that 
sanction must be co-extensive with 
the power that creates the law. It 
is a well-understood doctrine that 
behind the decrees of the courts of 
the United States is the entire civil 
and military force of this nation. 
So behind the decrees of the interna- 
tional court and the agreements tn 
the league of nations, there musi 
be the entire civil and military 
force of the signatory powers. If 
we are to have permanent peace in 
the world, any nation who treats 
this league agreement as a “scrap of 
paper” and omits to faithfully fol- 
low the proceedings marked out for 
the peaceful settlement of interna- 
Lional questions must be met at the 
very beginning of its attempt 
commit a breach of world peace by 
the united social and economic forces 
of all other nations in the league. 
This is the eivil process. If civil 
process shall be insufficient to curp 
the lust for power and criminality 
of a degenerate national spirit, then 
the armies and navies of the world 
shall suppress the wrongdoer. 

To develop a true jurisprudence 
there must be legislation, or that 
whieh is in the nature of legislation; 
and therefore “conferences between 
the signatory powers shall be held 
from time to time to formulate and 
codify rules of international law, 


rce 


lo greater life. 
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which, * * * shall thereafter govern 
in the decisions of the judicial trib- 
unal.” Such conferences. will not 
only formulate laws, but the con- 
ferences will result in the develop- 
ment of better conceptions of inter- 
national obligations and duties be- 
tween the nations. They will lead 
the nations to a recognition of pur- 
poses and actions that -will be in the 
interest of peace and justice, and 
against selfish and autocratic power. 
The propaganda of the League 
will not stop the preparations for, 
ner the vigilent prosecution of the 
war. It will simply visualize iis 
purposes and aims, and thereby 
keep the spiritual fires burning that 
ereate the power which will bring 
the war to a suceessful termination. 
Those who hesitate about pledging 
the United States to such a glorious 
program as this will do well to stop © 
and ask themselves candidly the 
question, “Would it not have been 
better for the world today if in 
August, 1914, the potential powers of 
and France, and Russia, 
and Japan, and Italy, and Portugal, 
and Belgium and the United States 
had been upon the Belgian frun- 
lier?” We are standing together as 
a mighty league today; we have been 
driven to it by the invisible force . 
that is making for righteousness, not 
in America alone, but in the world. 
Nations, ike men, hesitate and de- 
lay long before entering upon a 
course of conduct which requires 
sacrifice in order to attain acble 
ends; but the hour strikes at last 
when the conditions become intoler- 
able to the human soul, and the 
people and nations rise and equip 
themselves for the battle which has 
become all the more terrible be- 
cause of the delay. The strongest 
arguments that have been. made 
against the plan of the League to 
Enforce Peace have been answered 
by the stern logic of events. From 
the position of choosing our way we 
have been caught by the irresistible 
current that is not national, that — 
does not abide under one flag or 
change ils course at the will of anv 
ene nation, buf moves steadily for-‘ 
ward toward the final country of 
mankind—the prevalence of law and 
order and good-will among men. 
We need not waste time now in 
regrets for what has happened, or 
in vain imaginations about what the 
United States might be if it could 
stand alone in cold isolation in the 
world’s life. . We are a part of the 
Our people travel up- 
on all the great highways of the 
world our commerce has expanded 
with our marvelous industrial 
growth until the products of every 
State of the Union are in the ports 
of the world. Our eredits are inter- 
national. And all these interests are 
threatened by ruthless and brutal 
war. Unconsciously the shuttle of 
time and life has woven us into the 
pattern of the world fabric, and ii 
is. loo. late..to. extricate _ouree!lvyes 
from the loom or the weh. The vital 
question then is, how can we con- 
linue. to live and grow in science, 
(Continued on Page 32.) 
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Mr. President, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: | 

I share .in the feeling of an 
audience that is living in expecta- 
tion of meeting the distinguished 
Englishman that they must for at 
least. a time listen to an obscure 
American. 

I heard the very kindly introduc- 
tion of your president—or co-opera- 
Live president, as I believe he is for 
the time being. I think he was 
somewhat in the position of Gover- 
nor Folk who said, when he was 
that he 
was presented aft a meeting in one 
of the northern counties by a local 
eommitteeman, who seized the op- 
portunity to make a speech neither 
so terse nor so concise as that of 
vour chairman, and the climax of 
his address was reached when he 
asked the audience who it was he 
was fo present to them. “Who,” he 
said, “is this distinguished man that 
I bring to your presence? Who 1s 
this great Missourian that is to 
bring to you a message upon the 
burning issues of the day? Who is 
this great son of the southwest of 
whom the nation will hear much 
more?” Then, pausing for breath, 
one of the bucolic mhabitants sit- 


ting on the front row removed 4 
straw from his mouth and said, 

“Wal Til bite? Who is he? 


Laughter.) | 

I am only one who can be dis- 
tinguished by the fortune of some 
counsel in leadership in public ques- 
tions. that have been a 
supreme importance to the industry 
of the United States. I! was very 
glad to be here this afternoon to 
hail the hopeful sign of new co- 
operation between the cotton manu- 
facturer of the north and of the 
south. Perhaps if one war long ago 
separated them, this new contest in 
which we are now embarked brings 
them together as a great augury of 
united effort of the men who make 
eotton for the nation. 

Great changes have swept over 
us within a vear. ‘After two years 
of uncertainty and vaccilation. the 
people of our nation have at last 
made up their minds thal we can- 
not overcome the murderous policy 
of the German submarine by the 
flourish and rhetoric of a Chautau- 
qua submissible. (Applause.) 

We have embarked on the great- 
est military struggle of our career. 
The «stake concerns not ourselves 
alone, but permanent peace for the 


future, and the safety of represen- 


tative government among men. You 
come here at a time when we are in 
a chaos of reorganization. The na- 
fion is turning the pursuits of peace 
into the efforts of adequate national 
defense, when on every side we see 
these sudden stirrings and hurry- 
ings that betoken a people awaken- 
ed, slowly but, I hope to God, sure- 
ly, to a realization of the mighty 
task they have undertaken. If we 
are for the moment somewhat dis- 
couraged by the apparent chaos_of 
it all, lef us remember that it is 
the natural incident to the first ef- 
for's of turning ourselves from our 
individual tasks to the primary pur- 


matter of’ 
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pose of the national conduct of a 
gigantic struggle. We may think for 
the moment that as we undertake 
still to live in the structure of 
peace and build one for war, we 
are like Edwin O’Connell’s Irish 
council, when he said that the coun- 
cil of Roscommon once engaged to 
build a new jail and it wrote its in- 
tention into three remarkable reso- 
lutions: 


“Resolved, That the County of 
Roscommon do have a new jail. Re- 
solved, That the new jail be built 
from the materials of the old one. 
Resolved, That the prisoners be con- 


fined in the old jail until the new 


jail is completed.” (Laughter.) 

So we have fo live under the 
structure of peace until we have 
erected the tent. of war. As we enter 
upon this struggle we are not leay- 
ing behind us. the tasks nor the 
problems of peace, for while we de- 
vote ourselves primarily to the con- 
duct of this struggle to a successful 
issue, that success is dependent to 
no small extent upon the mainten- 
ance. of all the wmdustry and com- 
merce of peace, devoted, so far as it 
may be necessary, to our equipment 
for war: but it is none the less es- 
sention that if shall do the business 
of peace—(applause)—for we 
not alone equip a gigantic army, we 
must multiply our effort at produe- 
tion in aid of our allies, and we 
must at the same time serve the 
public convenience and meéet the 
private needs of all our people, not 
only that they shall be supplied, buf 
that there shall be a profitable bus- 
iness, because profitable business 
only can meet the national necessity 
for augmented revenues in the main- 
tenance of a public struggle. (Ap- 
plause). And yet to meet the prob- 
lems that are suddenly thrust upon 
us by our entrance itno the war, we 
must realize that a wise and just 
solution of the great practical ques- 


tions of material concern are inti- 


mately associated with the success- 
ful conduct of our struggle. 


So far flung is the world’s battle- 
line, so intimate the relationships of 
all the social structure, national and 
international, so complex all the in- 
timate details of dependence, that 
have only been augmented, exagger- 
ated and powerfully brought fo our 
attention by the circumstances of 
the war, that no effort, no cireum- 
stance is too remote to have its in- 
fluence upon this gigantic struggle. 


Indeed, we are like the tailor who 
hung above his door but one sien, 
an apple. The passerby wondering, 
af. length expressed their curiosity 
in the interregation. “Why an ap- 
ple sign for a tailor shop?” “Well,” 
said the owner, “did you ever stop 
to consider what would become of 
fhe clothing husiness if it were not 
for the apple?” (Seattered langh- 
ter). T am glad to see you in a re- 
ceptive mind for the humor of the 
distinguished visitor of the after- 
noon. (Laughter and applause). 

For. the..past..decade, gentlemen, I 
think business has been restive, and 
iustly restive, under the belief that 
its relations with the government 


by public opinion. 


ought to be, and that it was fre- 
quently the object of unjustified 
suspicion and accusation, and that 
if was not receiving from constitut- 
ed authority the stimulation and as- 
sistance that government on the 
other side of the world has given 
in every stage of its progress to 
business, and that has been a suc- 
cessful and a notable partner in the 
tremendous effort of that nation 
with which we are now at war, to 
extend the domination of Germany 
trade and promote the progress of 
German industry. At last in their 
great struggle we find business the 
right hand of government, for 
Washington is filled with volunteers 
that break from the ranks of indus- 
try to lay now at the service of their 
country their knowledge, their ex- 
perrence and their time, to direct in 
or the mobilization of industry and 
every department. of public endeav- 
the organization of national re- 
sources, without which this great 
contest can not be carried on. 

‘It has seemed to me all through 
this period of unfortunate relation- 
ship between government and busi- 
ness, through which we have been 
passing, that has been accomplished 
too frequently by unjust aspirations 
upon the one hand and by silent re- 
sentment upon the other, that no 
little of the troubles through which 
we have pased have been due to the 
failure of the businessmén to recag- 
nize, as he will recognize during the 
course of this great struggle, that 
the individual is lost sight of and 
his feeble protest unheard in the 
movement of the crowd in great 
movements in national affairs in 
which the unit of movement is the 
industry of a business. 

You are meeting today to effect. a 
co-operation between the represen- 
tatives of your industry north and 
south, and there have been many 
peints not merely lacking in 
pathy, but sometimes in antagonism 
between the viewpoint of the south - 
ern and the northern manufacturer. 
I look forward hopefully to the fact 
that a common knowledge, continu- 
ous intercommunication, and that 
familiarity and knowledge which 
comes from intimate co-operative 
effort on national subjects, will 
bring you together with a new un- 
derstanding, so that the cotton in- 
dustry of the United States, and not 
the cotton imdustry of the north or 
of the South, can have a- united 
opinion, and can express it through 
a voice that can speak before leg- 
islative committees or in. public as- 
semblies the opinion ond the thought 
of an industry. (Applause.) 


Sirs, we live under a government 
Whether thal 
opinion is sound or unsound de- 
pends upon the effort that we make 
Lo cure it, as it grows, of its defects 
and errors. Though we long lived 
under a protective economic policy 
for commodities, we have always 
lived under free trade in thought. 
There has been no prohibition to the 
har of every delusion and error that 
fled from any nation on earth to find 
a receptive home among sympathetic 


were not nearly so happy as they groups to who it appealed upon our 
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own soil, and we have lived largely 
upon opinions that expressed the 
views of numbers rather than the 
sound thought of communities, be- 
cause too frequently the best edu- 
cated and the most thoughtful group 
in the community was too keenly 
interested in its private affairs to 
realize the continuous effort to build 
thought about it. One of the great 
things from which the American 
businessman has suffered in the 
movement of legislation has result- 
ed from the fact that he was so im- 
mersed in the organization of his 
private affairs that he permitted 
somebody else to organized the pub- 
he thought of the community and 
of the nation. If we have sound 
thought we need not fear for sound 
action, for sound action is the child 
of sound opinion, and it is thought 
that is moving the world. It is the 
thought of men that is exercising 
the dominating influence upon the 
civilization of mankind, and that 
differentiates one people from. an- 
other, and by the ideals with which 
it inspires them it is the motive 
force of their social power and 
enables them to accomplish that 
which lifts them up in the struggle 
for existence with the nations about 
them, and it is because this nation 
has been devoted to ideals peculiar 
to itself that it has lived a life mark- 
ed out by its own obligations, its 
owh principles, its own concepts of 
government and civilization; and m 
the successful realization of these 
it has made a place for itself that 
enabled it to stand out most signi- 
ficantly a marked national person- 
ality among the nations of mankind. 
As if is with nations and as it is 
with groups, so it is with industry, 
that they must assist, that the na- 
tion may be enabled through their 
action to acquaint itself with them 
and know what they are, for what 
they stand, what they do, and how 
they do it.. I do not think that any 
industry in this country has been 
more continuously misrepresented, 
more constantly misunderstood and 
more unjustly attacked, than the 
cotton industry of the south. {Ap- 
plause). But I do not hesitate to 
say, gentlemen, and I speak as a 
friend, that it has been largely due 
to the failure of the couthern cotton — 
manufacturer realizing that he was 
a victim of malicious and venal mis- 
representation, who failed to do his 
part to organize for the expression 
of the views of the southern indus- 
try that the distant north and eas! 
and west might know you as you~ 
are, and not as some have undertak- 
en to represent you to be. (Ap- 
plause). 


So I hope that not the least of 
the results of co-operation between 
northern and. southern... manufac- 
turers will be a continuous, a per- 
manent, a systematic, a constructive 
effort to help your fellow country- 
men understand the ideals and the 
everyday practices of the manufac- 
turers of the south who have over- 
come, in the brief space of two de- 
sades, difficuities no other industry 
in this country has faced in larger 

(Continued on Page 16.) 
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any plants find the “Foxwell” Pneu- 
-~ matic Guider a most effective operating 


economy. 


It does a man’s work in feeding many varieties of finishing 
machinery; saving its cost not only in labor and floor space, 
but in increased and improved output. _, 


Costs nothing to try it. 
- Write for illustrated catalog. 


THE BUTTERWORTH LINE INCLUDES 


Bleaching Machines Mercerizing Ranges - Soaping Machines Calenders (all kinds) 
Drying Machines Hydraulic Presses Tentering Machines Color Kettles 
Singeing Machines Dycing Machines Mangles (all kinds) 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1820 


Providence Office, Turk’s Head Building 
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meeting of the 
Manufacturers’ Association at Wash- 


The following is an almost com- 
plete list of those present at the 


American Cotton 


ington: 

Arnold, Li. 
lanta, Ga, 

Alexander, 8. B., Jr., Treas. 
Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. ¢ 

Armstrong, Col. C. B., President and 
Treas. Clara Mfg. Co. Gastonia, 
N.C, 3 

Arrington, Jno. W., President Union 
Bleaching & Finishing Co., Green- 
ville, S. 

Ashworth, Robt. C., 
Mfg. Co., Fall River, 

Austin, Jas., Am. 
York. 

Arrington, Jno. W., Jr. Union 
Bleaching & Finishing Co., Green- 
ville, 8S. C. 

Avinger, Geo. F., Sec. Waverly, 
Dickson & Seotland Mills, Laurin- 
burg, N.C. 

Allen, L., Ghapman Mfg. Go., 
ton, Mass. 

Alexander, Elmer M., Masury, Young 
& Co., Boston, Mass. 
Bryant, C. B., Jennings 

Charlotte, N. 

Bahnson, A. H., Sec. ard ‘Treas. 

Arista Mills, Winston-Salem, N. ©. 


Cotton Pub. Co. Al- 


Savon’ 


Mass. 
Thread Co., New 


Bos- 


and Bryant, 


Blake, L. D. Belton Mills, Belton, 

Bowen, Amos’ M., Treasurer United 
States Ring Traveler Co., Provi- 
dence, R. 

Barnhardt, E. C., Gibson Mfe. Ge., 
Concord, N. C, 

Bradley, J. J. Agent Merrimack 


Mills, Huntsville, Ala. 
Brinkenhoff, M. V. B. 
Merchant, New York. 
Broadbent, J. Agent 
Mills, Columbus, Ga. 
Bennett, T. Howard, Wool & Cotton 
Reporter, Boston, ea 
Bennis, Jos. H., N: Y. & N 
sant Go. N. Y. 7 
Bullard, W. Irving, E. 4H. 
Mfg. Go., Danelson, Gonn. 
Barnett, A., Gen’l Agent, Old Domi- 
ion Steamship Co. 
Boys, Robt. W., Goodyear 


Commission 


Merttas 


Laabri- 


Jacobs 


Cotton 


Mills, Goodyear, Conn. 

Bahn, Geo. F., anew Loom Har- 
ness Co., and U. 8. Bobbin & Shut- 
tle Go., Mass. 


Chas. N.. W. R. C. Smith Pub- 
CGo., Atlanta, Ga. 

Boyd, W. C., Southern Novelty Co., 
Hartsville; 8. C. 

Blunt, Harry H., 
Nashau, N. H. 

Birdseye, H. 
Co., New York. 

Bruner, J. B. Jas. L. Wilsen & Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Boyd, Raymond, Gooper & 
Fall River, Mass. 

Bowe, Robt. F.,. Hunter Mfg. & Com. 
Co., New York. 

Bellamy, Jno. Prest. 
Mills, Wilmington, N. C. 

Balwin, L. C., U. S$. Bobbin & Shut- 
tle Co., Providence, R. I. 

Browne, A. §S., Traffic Mner. Cotton 
Manufacturers Asoctation of N.C. 

Brannon, R. M., Hurner, Halsey Co., 
New York. 

Barr, Walwin, Renfrow Mfg. (o., 
New York 


Wonalaneet 
Detroit. Graphite 


‘Brush, 


Bellwell 


Card Clothing 
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Butler, A. 
Mass. 
Butterworth, H. W., H. W. Butter- 

worth & Philadelphia. 


C., Lugh & Butler, Boston, 


Callaway, Carson J., Valley Waste 
Mills, La Grange, Ga. 
Cook, B. G. Bonner & Barnwell, 


Gharlotte, N. 

Clark, David, Editor 
tile Bulletin, 

Causey, CG. W.., 
son, 8. 

Cooper, D. 
Mills, 
N; 

Constable, Thos. M., Sou. Rep. Cat- 
lin & €o., Charlotte, N. . 

Oramer, Staurt W., Prest. Mayes 
Mfg. Go. (Mayworth, .N. 
Charlotte, N, € 
Conner, T. E, Foster Machine Go., 
Westfield, Mass. 

Cannon, J. 
Concord, N, ©, 

Carter, <A. B. Vietor Shaw Ring 
Traveler Co., Providence, R. I. 

Callaway, Fuller E., Treas. Unity 
Cotton Mills, Elm City Gottoa 
Mills, Treas. Unity Cotton Mills, 

Coffin, Laydon, Sampson Cordage 
Mills, Boston, Mass. 

-Catheart, W. R. Textile Chemist, 
Corn Products Refinme Co. New 
York. 

Carroll, V. E., Textile World Jour- 
nal, New York. 

Cooper, J. W., Firestone 
Rubber Go., Akron, Ohio. 

Cureton, Geo. W., Detroit Graphite 
Go., Greenville, S. 


Southern Tex- 
Charlotte, &, 
Brogon Mills, Ander- 


Y., Pres. Henderson Cot, 
Harriett Mills, Henderson, 


Cannon Mfg. 


ire & 


French, Wm. Whilman & 


Co,, Beston, Mass. 
Cole, M. F., Newnan 
Newnan, Ga, 
Cottrell. Ben G.. M. 


= Mills, 


Parks 


Fitchburg, Mass. 

Chadwick, G. B., Yarn Broker, Prov- 
idence, R. L. 

Cooper, J. A. Whitin Machine 


Works, Whitinsville, 
Gassaway, W. .L.., 
Central, 8. €. 
Church, M. 
Marshall, N. € 
Comins, Frank B., 
Co., Boston, Mass. 
Conway, Jno. F.. New York. 
Cothran, J. Machinery Agen’, 
Chappel, E.. Howard & Bullough, At- 
lanta, Ga. 
Dall, Wm. B.., 
New York. 
Dexter, Henry ., 
Providence, R. I. 
Dickson, L. C,, Spencer 
Charlotte, N. 
Bemis, A. F.. Bemis Bag Co., 
Mass, 
Draper, A. J., Chadwiek-Hoskins Co., 
Charlotte, N. GC. 
Davis, Rogers W., 
Shops, Charlotte, N. C. 
Dougles, J. E., Pioneer 
rie, Okla. 
Dickinson, A. R.. Loekwood, Greene 
& €o., Aflanta, Ga. 
Dunean, Albert Green, Treas. Chico- 
pee Mills, Chicopee, Mass. 
Dabbs. Jno. L., National Aniline & 
Chemical Go., Charlotte, N. te 
Dunn, €. M.. Rex Spinning € 
lo. N. G. 
Dunn, D. CG, 
ville, 


Mass. 
Issaqueena Mills. 


Capitola Mfg. Co. 


Am. Moistening 


Journal of Commerce, 
Fales & Jenks, 
Turner ©o., 


Boston, 


Saco-Lowell 


‘Mills. Guth- 


, Ran- 


The Stafford Co., Peach- 
,Mass. 


Firth, Wm... 
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Among Those Present 


A., Valvoline Oil Co., 
4001 N, Sth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Erwin, W. A. Sec. and Treas. Erwin 
Cotton Mills. West Durham, N. ©. 


Detwilder, H. 


Esecott, A. E.. Mill News, Charlotte, 
N. C. 
‘Evans, Wm. H., BE. Riley & Co., 


New York. 
Foster, F. 
Atlanta, Ga, 
Fairchilds, E. W., 
ord, New York. 
Fvans, J. Fyans, Frazier & Black- 
way, Fall River, Mass, 
Freeman, R. W.. Newman 
Milis,, Newman, Ga, 
French, G. KE. Monumental 
Housatanic, Mass. 
Fist, Geo., Jencks Spinning Co.., 
tucket, R. 
Machinery Agent, Bos- 


Draper Corporation, 


Daily Trade Rec- 


Cotton 
Milts, 


Raw- 


ton, Mass. 
Fairley, A. M., Scotland and Waver- 
ly Cotton Mills, Laurinburg, N. ( 
Fish, Myron, Ameértecan Supply Go., 
Providence, R. [. 
Gilkey, Pyam L., Albert Ivins Croll, 
Philadiephia, Pa. 
Goldey, F. K. Paulson, 
Go., New York. 


Linkroom 


Glynn, Martin P., Gannon Mills, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Grossett, J; P., Prest. 
Williamston. Mill, 

Gore. Claud, 
and Marlboro Mills. 

Groff, E. A., National 
New York. 

Greer, Jas. A., Textile World Jour- 
nal, Greenville, S. 

Gossett, B. B., Prest. Riverside and 
Toxaway Mills, Anderson, 8. C. 
Gordan, F. B., Columbus Mfg, Co. 
CGobumbus, Ga. 
Greer, Edwin Farnum, Pacifie Mills, 
Boston, Mass. | 
Hale, Thos. Jr. New York 

Exchange, N. Y. 

Howard, EF. E., Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Woreester, Mass. 
Haywood, T. Holt, Frederick -Vietor 
& Achelis, New York. 
Howe, P. V.. Saco Lowell 

Boston, Mass. 

Hightower, Aldora Mfg. Co 
Barnesville, Ga. 

Howard, EKdwin, Mason 
Works, Greenville, 5. C. 

Hill, G. G. Treas. Amazon 
Thomasville, N. 

Haddock, Paul F.. A. Klipstein. & 
Co., Charlotte, N. 

Hodge, W. with S&S. W. 
Charlotte, N. 


Brogon Mills, 
Will lamston, 


City Bank, 


Cotton 


Shops, 


Machine 


Mills, 


Cramer, 


Harris, A. W.. Am. Warp Drawing 
Machinery, Atlanta. 


Hathway, 
Machmery, 

Hooker, K. R., 
Co., New York. 

Horner, J. W., with W. 
Charlotte, N. ied 

Hill; John, 
lanta, Ga 

Herx, Chas. 0. Herx & Eddy, 113 
Worth St., New York City. 

Hobbs, Franklin W., Pres. Arlington 
Mills, Boston, Mass. 

Hammett, J. D. Anderson Cotton 
Mills, Anderson, 8. 6. 

Hutehison, E., Nime Mfg. Co:, Mt. 
Holly, N. 


Boston, Mass: 
Putnam-—Hooker & 


H. Bigelow, 


Jennings, J. T., 


Lanier, 


Lae H 


Great Falls Mfg. Go... 


EK. F. Am. Warp Drawing 
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Hills, W. 
Boston, Mass. 

Hyde, Edward §., 226 Chestnut S8t., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Isenhour, 
Charlotte, N.C. 

lier, Alonzo, L. R. Wattles, Green- 

Jones, Walker, Germantown, Pa. 

Jos. B., Yale Knitting CO., 
Boston, Mass. 


K.,. Masury Young & (o., 


Ashworth Bros. 


Jennings & Bryant, 
Agents Geo. H. MeFadden & Bro., 
Attanta, Ga. 

Knowles, L. W. 
New York. 

Keeler, L. M.., 
Writinsv ‘lle. 


City National Bank, 


Whitin Machine Wks., 
Mass. 


Lyman, R. L., Boston Mfg. Oo., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
Law. Jno, <A., Prest. Saxon Mills, 


Spartanburg, 8. C. 
Lyman, Hubert, Merrimack Mfg. Go.. 
Lowell, Mass. : 
Geo. H., Lanett Cotton: Mills, 
West Point, Ga. 
Lassiter, Robt., Oconee Mills, 
lotte. N, 
Latham, J. E., Pomona Mills, Greens- 
horo, N.C, 
Lee, Wm, 


Char- 


with J. H. Mayes, Ghar- 


lotte, N. 
Ligon, Robt. E., Gluck Mills, Ander- 


son, S. 6. 

B., Walker 
New Orleans, La. 
Mackay, D. L., The 
Readville, Mass. 
McLellan, A. W., Pres. 
New Orleans, La. 
Mandeville, J. A. Mandeville Mills, 
Carrollton, Ga. 

Malone, L. B.. 
York.’ 

Mendeno, J. A. American Wool & 
Cotton Reporter, Boston, Mass. 


Bros. & 
Stafford Co. 
Alden Mills, 


jathiin. & Co., New 


McFadden, Geo. H. & Bro, Phila - 
deiphia, Pa. 
Mitchell, Geo. B., Jones & Loughlin, 


Pitstburg, Pa. 
Mitchell, J. R., Mitehell 
Co., New York... 
Mullér, L. P., Maller; 

Philadelphia. 
Murrill, H. A., Queen City 
& Paper Co. Charlotte, N. C. 
Mitchell, J. Y.$., Trav. Freight Agt. 
Merchants and Mariners’ Trans- 
portation Co., Norfolk, Va 
Maister, Chas. A., Newnan 
Mills, Newnan, Ga. 
Herbert, Howard Bros. 
Co., Boston, 
Miller, R. M., Jr., Charlotte, N. C. 
Maves, J. pextile Machinery, 
Charlotte; N. CG. 
Morris, G. S., Salisbury Cotton Mills, 
Salisbury, N. C. 


& Bizzell 


Riddle Go.. 


Cotton — 


Palmer, J. 8. U. 8S. Gutta Percha 
Paint Co. | 
Pomeroy, J. V., Alexander Sprunt 


Son, Greensboro. 
Phillips, A. G., Draper, N. C. 
Patterson, Jno. L., Rosemary Mfg. 
Co., Roanoke Rapids. N. C. 
Parker, Wm., Standard Cotton Mills, 
Cedartown, Ga. 
Pleasants. J, Laurel Gotton Mills. 
Laurel, Miss. 


Peck, Thos. D.., Peck Mfg. Co. War- 


renton, N. C. 
‘Continued on Page 22.) 
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Parallelling yarn for twisting, weaving, and electrical work 
requires greater precision than any other textile process. 

Yarn, Thread, or Tire Cord, if Foster Doubled will be dis- 
tinctive in evenness of twist and high breaking strength. 


MACHINE COMPANY 


JOHN HILL, Southern Representative, Healey Building, Atlanta, Georgia 
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Address of James A. Emery. 
Continued from page 12 


number, and that has fashioned oul 
of the ruin and ashes of the war the 
great, industry that is not only doing 
much for employment im the south, 
but is one of the great constructive 
factors in the upbuilding of its 
future. 


I had in mind, in the limited time 
I might take from you before the 
appearance of the distinguished rep- 
resentative of our allies, a moment to 
discuss one practical question § of 
great importance to the manufac- 
turer that is now before us. We all 
realize that the struggle upon which 
we have entered may call upon us 
in terms of its necessity for life and 
for property. We realize that the de- 
mand for public revenue will be the 
greatest not only of our history, bul 
perhaps in the history of any nation, 
for in this hour we are looked upon 
with confident reliance to supply the 
sinews of war during that period in 
which we must engage ourselves 
upon the creation and equipment of 
an army. We shall fight with our 
money until the hour strikes that 
we can reinforce it with our men. 

But those upon whom devolves 
the duty of determining upon the 
means by which revenue is to be 
raised face the difficult task of de- 
termining how to produce a maxi- 
mum of national revenue with a 
minimum of injurious reaction upon 
industry, for if an unjust or inequi- 
table or unwise form is indefensible 
in time of peace, il may assume the 
proportions of a public calamity in 
Industry, stimulated, 
reinforced, encouraged by the co- 


operation of the government in the 


task which it must. undertake, can 
move on its way strong, determined 
and resolute. And industry and 
commerce, uncertain, faltering, gaz- 
ing into the future with eyes that 
see no permanent pathway, that can 
make no provision out of the pres- 
ent, adopting no constructive plan, 
must find itself with faltering foot- 
steps moving toward an uncertain 
future. 


A great scheme has been present- 
ed for the endorsement of our rep- 
resentatives in the National Con- 
gress. A sum of money so vast that 
it staggers the human imagination to 
realize it ,is to be raised withm the 
short space of one year, and I think 
even as it gazes in to that vast sum, 
the voice of industry is ready to 
say, “If yox gentlemen finally deter- 
mine that such a sum is necessary” 
—and that itself is no light ques- 
tion—“we are prepared to meet our 
share of the burden, as we are pre- 
pared to shed our portion of the 
blood.” (Applause). But we beg 
you al this time to realize that the 
whole business structure of the 
Jnited States is a delicate and com- 
plex fabric, that must find some 
certain principles upon which to lay 
the foundation of its structure; and 
if all the overhead charges of busi- 
ness are to absorb this vast amount 
of public burden suddenly placed 
upon their shoulders, then we can 
say frankly to our legislators, 
“Vast as the sum is which we may 
be called upon to pay, we are less 
concerned in the detail of your tax 
than we are that you shall establish 
now sound, just, sufficient and per- 
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manent principles of taxation, that 
the business of the United States 
may know where it stands as it 
faces the future.” (Applause). 

Surely out of this great question 
there must rise before us a few 
great constructive principles which, 
if they could receive public recog- 
nition and endorsement, would go 
far to relieving the uncertainties of 
the existing situation; and certainly 
first of all I. believe that every 
thoughtful. man with any business 
experience and any knowledge of 
commerce and industry must lift his 
voice in resentful protest against a 
proposal to have retroactive taxa- 
tion. (Applause). The term is in 
itself a misnomer, for taxes must be 
paid from the .future. They can 
not be paid from the distributed in- 
come of the past. (Applause). With 
what possible certainty can we face 
tomorrow if yesterday's books are 
never to be closed? You might as 
well ask me to stand upon the bank 
of yonder river and drink of the 
water that flowed yesterday to the 
sea, under the penalty of immedate 
punishment, as to demand that Il 
shall pay out of the expended in- 
come of the past the revenues of the 
future. (Applause.) 

The whole scheme of taxation 
upon which we are and have been 
embarked for three years is a rec- 
ognition of the fact that m taxation 
of that form of business that has 
become characteristic of American 
industry and commerge, the cor- 
poration, that we recognize that a 
tax upon-the corporation is a tax 
upon the stockholder, and when the 
income of the individual is made up 


we permit him to deduct from his ; 


gross income such. portion as has 
been derived from dividends from 
corporations, because those divi- 
dends from corporations, because 
those dividends have already paid 
their contribution to the nation rey- 
enue as a part of the net income of 
the corporation. Yet today we must 
also recognize; in the form of gigan- 
tic busines in which we live, that on 
every hand there are corporations 
that are investors and that are 
investors and that are themselves 
the parents of other 


and as they provide the capital they 
are dependent for the continuance 
of their own business upon the in- 
come which they receive from the 
children of their finance. And yet 
in this law which we have had in 
the past and which we are facing 
today, we make no provision that 
the corporation deriving its income 
in whole or in part from dividends 
of other corporations may deduct 
from its gross income, as an indivi- 
dual does, the dvidends that have 
already made their contribution to 
national necessity. 


What possible reason can there be 
for arbitrarily discriminating 
tween the corporate and the indivi- 
dual investor, when the corporate 
investor is in self but the tool and 
instrument of millions of individu- 
al investors, who have embarked 
their contributions to a means by 
which we develop our national re- 
sources in the form of corporate 
business. 

Moreover, we have undertaken to 
lay an excess profits tax. We must 
realize, in the first place, that if we 


corporations, & 
carrying on subsidiary operations, 
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lay a supertax upon individual in- 
comes and at the same time under- 
take the collection of an excess 
profit tax upon corporate mcomes, 
we are compelling the same sum of 
revenue to pay taxes at least twice 
to the government, once in the 
hands of the individual who re- 
ceives them as dividends, and again 
in the hands of the corporation 
which pays them out in its excess 
profits. Double taxation is not in 
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itself unjust taxation, but the double 
taxation of any particular form of 
income in terms that do not equally 
apply as taxation on other incomes, 
from whatever source derived; in- 
vidiously and necessarily injurious- 
ly discriminates against the same 
amount of income derived from a 
corporate source, 

But if, after all, we are determin- 
ed that some form of taxation is to 

(Gontinued on Page 24.) 
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IMPORTANCE OF. HUMIDIFICATION 
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Conferences on Keating Bill. 


While David Clark was in Wash- 


ington this week he arranged 
with Seeretary of Labor W. B. Wil- 
son to send two representatives of 
the Department of Labor to the 
South to investigate the difficulties 
of putting. the Keating Child Labor 
Bill into effect and give any assis- 
tance in their power in solving the 
problem. 


Mr. Glark has asked the superin- 
tendents of South Carolina Cotton 
mills to meet him and the repre- 
sentatives of the Labor Department 
at the Ottaray Hotel at Greenville, 
S. CG. at 10 a. m. Tuesday May 29th, 

A conference of the Georgia su- 
perintendents will be held at the 
Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta, at 10 a. m., 
Wednesday, May 30th. 


A conference of the Alabama su- 
perintendents will be held at the 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala., 
at 10 a. m. Thursday, May. 31st. 


The superintendents have been in- 
vited to these conferences because 
they are the practical men and will 
have to deal directly with the prob- 
lems but presidents and treasurers 
will also be welcome. 


The conferences have nothing to 
do with fighting or suspending the 
Keating Bill but are for the purpose 
of determining the best method of 
adjusting the operations of the mills 


to its eight hour provisions. 


Meeting of American Cotton Manu- 


facturers Association. 


From a very indefinite program 
the annual meeting of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Associations 
developed mto one of the best in its 
history. The-addition of Sir Arthur 
Balfour of the English Commission 
to an interesting set of addresses 
made the meeting sessions well 
worth attending. 

Tuesday Morning. 


The first session was called to 
order at. 10 a. m.; Tuesday morning, 
by President Jno. A, Law. 

Dr. Hollis Godfrey of the Advisory 
Commission of National Defense 
made a very interesting address on 
the need of production, quality, and 
deliveries during the war. 

President Law postponed his ad- 


dress until after that of Mr. Godfrey 
in order for him to complete his ad- 
dress in time to catch a train out 
of Washington. 


The address of President Law was 
a very able document and was re- 
ceived with close attention. 

President Law appointed a Com- 
mittee on Resolutions, J. P. Gosset', 
Williamston, S. ¢. L. D. Tyson, 
Knoxville, Tenn., and Robt. Lassiter 
of Charlotte, N. C, 

As a Committee on Nominations, 
Stuart W. Cramer, Charlotte, N. C. 
R. M. Miller, Gharlotie, N. and C. 
B. Bryant, Charlotte, N. C. 

Stuart W. Cramer made a very 
interesting report of the Committee 
on Legislation. His report was fol- 
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loved by a discussion by T. H. Ren- 
nie, R. M. Miller and GC, BE. Hutchison. 
Chas. W. Needham of the League 


to Enforce Peace was next upon the ~ 


program and made a very interest- 
ing address. 

The Committee on Plan of Re- 
organization was next called upon 
and recommended certain changes in 
the by laws which would have the 
mills contribute in proportion to 
their number of spindles, 

Fhe changes in by laws which are 
printed elsewhere in this edition 
were all adopted. After some discus- 
sion the meeting adjourned. 

Tuesday Afternoon. 

The meeting on Tuesday afternoon 
was a joint meeting of the Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 


tion and the National Association of 


Cotton Manufacturers and was pre- 
sided over by Pres. A. F. Bemis af 
the National Association. 

Albert Green Duncan was called 
upon and outlined the plan of the 
National Council which is composed 
of seven men from each association. 
Those from the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association are to be 
the president, vice president, secre- 
tary and chairman of the Board of 
Governors ex-officio and Jno. A. 
Law, Stuart W. Cramer and Geo. 
Lanier. | 

A motion was passed endorsing 
the plan of the National Council. 

Jas. A. Emery of Washington, D. 
C., delivered a very able address on 
legislative matters that was fre- 
quently applauded. 

Cooper, Stuart W. Cramer 


‘and R. M. Miller were appointed a 


committee te escort Sir Arthur Bal- 
four and Secretary of the Navy Jose- 
phus Daniels to the hall. 

They entered amid intense ap- 
plause and all stood until they were 
seated. 

Secretary Daniels introduced Sir 
Arthur Balfour who ranks as one 
of the ablest men in the world today 
and his discussion of the entry of 
America into the fight for liberty 
stirred his audience to great ap- 
plause. It was a great acarees by 
a great man. | 

Meeting adjourned. 

Wednesday Morning. 

Meeting called to order by Presi- 
dent Law at 10 a. m. 

The first address was by Prof. F. 
W. ‘Taussig, Chairman of the Tariff 
Commission, who outlined the plana 
and scope of the Commission. 

He was followed by E. A. Goff of 
the National City Bank of New York, 
on Export Trade. 

R. M: Miller read report on Textile 
Bureau. Reports of several other 
committees were briefly made. 

Secretary and ‘Treasurer C. B. 
Bryant made a report which showed 
the Association not to be in very 
good condition financially.. 

On motion of Stuart W. Cramer, 
R. M. Miller was elected an honor- 
ary member of the Association. 

CG, B. Bryant, the retiring secre- 
tary, was also elected an honorary 
member and a committe was ap- 
pointed to give him a suitable me- 
morial. 

On motion of W .A. Brwin, the 
Hon. Arthur Balfour, of the English 
Commission, was elected an honor- 
ary member of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Asociation. 
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The following resolutions 
adopted: 


were 


Resolution No. 1. 


Whereas, A section of the Keating 
Child Labor Bill prohibits full time 
employment of persons between the 
ages of 14 and 16 years, and 
Whereas, The application of that 
section will not only disorganize the 
operation of the cotton mills at a 
time when full production is vital as 
pointed out by Dr. Hollis Godfrby, 
but, will also be a hardship wpon 
thousands of mill families who need 


the wages of such persons in order _ 


to obtain the actual necessities of 
life in the period of high costs. 
Now, Therefore, Be it Resolved, 
That the President of the United 
States and Congress be earnestly pe- 
fitioned to suspend for the period of 
the war the section of the Keating 
Bill which prohibits the employ- 
ment of those between 14 and 16 
years of age for the regular working 
hours as permitted by State laws... 
Futhermore, Be it Resolveii, 
That this petition dees not carry 
with it any request for suspension 
of the main portion of the Keating 
Bill, which entirely prohibits the — 
employment of ehildren under 14 
years of age. | 


Resolution No. 2. 


Resolved. that the American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers’ Association offer 
to serve the Government of the Uni- 
ted States._in any way that it can 
during: the present war. 

| Resolution No. 3. | 

Resolved, That the thanks of the 
Association be tendered individually 
lo Dr. Needhom, Mr. Emery, Prof. 
Taussig, and Mr. Goff for their able 
addresses and to Secretary of the 
Navy Daniels for having secured the 
consent of Mr. Balfour to address 
and to Mr. Balfour our great pleas- 
ure in having him and also to Sen- 
ator Simmons for having arranged - 
a reception at the White House by 
the President. 


T. H. Rennie as sible of a. 
committee read beautiful tributes to 
the memory of the late Scott Max- 
well.and Caesar Cone. 3 

A. resolution was also passed in 
regard to the late Craig Mitchell of 
Philadelphia, Pa.. who was a mem- 
ber of the Board of Governors. 

Fuller FE. Callaway brought up the | 
matter of endorsing an increase in 
freight, rates, but after discussion by — 
F..B, Gordon, Capt. BE. A. Smyth, W. 
© Ruffin and W. A. Erwin, the mat- _ 
ter was dropped. a 


W. Irving Bullard. of Danielson, 
Conn, announced an organization of 
supply dealers whose object is the 
aiding of the Government, the Coun- — 
cil of National Defense and the tex- 
tile mills in obtaining more effieient 
service and greater co-operation un- 
der the emergency conditions now 
prevailing. 

The organization met 
hearty approval of the 
Cotton Manufacturers. 

On motion of Capt. EZ. A. Smyth, 
the work of the Executive Com- 
mittee of Southern Cotton Manufac- 
turers, of which 8. F. Patterson is 
chairman and David Clark is secre- 
tary and treasurer, was approved 
and Mr. Clark was called upon for 
a brief outline of their work. 

(Continued. on Page 22.) 
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Ro G. Vardadore has resigned as 
spinner at Panola Mills, Greenwood, 
S. 


q .P. Hughes has resigned as over- 
.eer of weaving in Mill No. 1, Clin-~ 
‘on Cotton Mills, Clinton, 8. C. 


J. H. Mayes has returned to his 
former position as superintendent 
of the Fitzgerald (Ga.) Mills. 


L. G. Pressley has been promoted 
io overseer of spinning at Cedar- 
town (Ga,) Cotton and Export Co. 


Walter Martin, of Cedartown, Ga., 
as become overseer of spinning al 
the Cook Duck Mills, of that place. 


Perey Wood has resigned his po- 
sition as overseer at the Canton 
(Gra,) Mills. 


W. has accepted position 
as superintendent of the Saxapahaw 
Cotton Mills at Saxapahaw, N. C. 


Hammock has resigned as 
superintendent of the Hampton 
Cotton Mills, Hampton, Ga. 


J. I. Brownless has resigned as 
secretary of the Cherokee Spinning 
Co., Knoxville, Tenn, 


CG. J. Ashe has accepted position 
as secretary of the Cherokee Spin- 
ning Co., Knoxville, ‘Tenn. 


Leon Lovett has accepted posi- 
Lion as superintendent of the Chero- 
kee Spinning Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 


J. H. Jackson has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Hicks Hosiery 
Mills, ‘Talladega, Ala. 


A. W. Hardin has accepted posi- 
lion as superintendent of the Hicks 
Hosiery Mill, Talladega, Ala. 


Alex Davis is now superintendent 


of the Clark-Pratt Goiton Mills at > 


Prattville, Ala. 


Robert Fitch has resigned as su- 


perintendent of the Lakeside Mills, » 


Burlington, N. 


George Lashley is now superin- 


-tendent of the Lakeside Mills, Bur- 


lington, N.C. 


Charles A. Davis has resigned as 
superintendent of the Danville Knit- 
ling Mills, Bon Air, Ala. 


_M. A. Crawford has accepted posi- 
lion as superintendent of the Dan- 
ville Knitting Mills, Bon Air, Ala. 


David Caldwell, Jr., has succeeded 
Harold C. Smith as treasurer of the 
Dunean Mills, Greenville, 5. C. 


J. W. Kelly is now superintendent 
of all of the mills of the Pelzer Mfg. 
Company, Pelzer, 8. C. 


_#H. L, Whitman overseer of card- 
ing at Panola Mills, Greenwood, 8. 
o has taken charge of spinning 
also. | 


Louis R. Kerr as agent of the Watis 
Mills, Laurens, 8. €. 
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C. E. Beale is now superintendent 
of the Canebrake Cotton Mills. 
Uniontown, Ala. 


Ed. Gurley has accepted position 
as second hand in night spmning at 
Griffin (Ga.) Mfg. Co. 


M. G, Strickland has accepted po- 
sition as superimtendent of the 
Bowling Emory Knitting Company, 
Durham, N. C. 


H. K. Drew of Union, 8. C., will be 
general manager of the reorganized 
Orangeburg Mfg. Company, which is 
now known as the Santee Mills. 


W. G. Kenyon of Duke, N. G., has 
purchased an interest in the Maiden 
.N. C.) Cotton Mills and has become 


secretary and treasurer of that mil’. 


T. F. Toof has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Humboldt (Tenn.) 
Cotton Mills. 


W.S5. Griffin has accepted position 
a8 overseer of spinning al the Roan- 


Mills, Roanokke Rapids, N. C. 


L. 0, Buton has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Franklin Mills, 
Greer, 5. C. 


J. T. Jordan, formerly superin- 
tendent. at Jefferson, Ga., has accept- 
ed position of overseer of spinning 
at Grendel Mill No. 1, Greenwoo;, 
8: €. 
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On all bearings of Cards, Looms, Eveners, Cotton Bale 
Openers, ‘Cottoh Feeders, Breaker Lappers, Lrawing, 
Siubbing, ‘Koving, Jack and Ring Spinning Frames, Ww et 
una ry ‘iwisters, Cone Winders, hreading ixtractors, 
anu viner Textile Mill machinery Albany Grease shoulu 
we ali Limes lor eflicient and economical lubrica- 


Service, 


Anh Aibany Cup and sampies of Aibany 


“reuse Willi De Beit iree Of charge ior trial. 


ALBANY LUBRICATING COMPANY 


708-10 Washington St. 


W. M. Jenkins has accepted posi- 
tion of superintendent of the Atlas 
Mfe. Co., Besember City, N. C. | 


. A. D. Martin, overseer of weaving 
in Mill No. 2, now has charge of both 
{ and 2 weave rooms at Clinton Cot- 
ton Mills, Clinton, 8. C. 


L. D. Gribble, of Dallas, will be 
general superintendent of the re- 
organized Wymojo Yarn Mills, Rock 
Hill, S. 


W. W. Halley, formerly overseer 
of weaving al the Baldwin Mills, 
Ghester, S.C. has accepted position 
at the Humboldt (Tenn.) ‘Cotton 
Mills. 


R. F. Harris is now acting as su- 
perintendent as well as treasurer of 
the Hampton Cotton Mills, Hampton, 
(7a. 


J. A. Cline & Go. is the name of 
the re-organized Waldesian Hosiery 
Mills No. 2. at Hildebran, N. GC. A. A. 
Cline of Hickory, N. €., and J. Lee 
Cline is treasurer. 


W. S FORGES, 


Clinton Cam Co., 
Clinton, 8. C. 


Gentlemen: - 


our weave room. The 


order with you. 


we are, 


JnNO. F. SCOTT, Sver. 


Cotten Mills 
Three Leaf Switls | 
Reidsville, N. C. 


We have yours of the 7th and in reply 
beg to advise that we have found the Cam 
Devices to be a good thing for our looms 
and they have proven a saving to us in 


recommends them to milis in this. letter, 
but recently gave a manufacturer one of 


our pieces to attach to one of his looms 
to try out and advised him to place an 


Trusting the above is what is desired, 


Yours very truly, 
EDNA COTTON MILLS 


MILL FULLY EQUIPPED MAY 15, 1916 


PIPKIN, Sec.-TREAS 


“Dec. 8th, 1916. 


writer not only 


John F. Scott, Supt. 


NEW CITY. 


C. B. Maxfield has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Bowling Emory 
Knitting Company, Durham, N. C. 


M. Uarbin of Ashecraft Cotton 
Mills, Florence, Ala.. has accepted 
position of master mechanic at Pa- 
nola Cotton Mills, Greenwood, S. C. 


the A. A. Shuford Mill, and H. W. 
Warner, superintendent of the Ivey 
Mill, Hickory, N. €., were visitors 
in Charlotte last Saturday. 


kK. N. Tart has resigned as. nigh! 
superintendent of the Fountain Cot- 
ton Mills, Tarboro, N.-G., to accept 
similar position with the Brookford 
Mills, Brookford, N. | 


E. li, Harwell has resigned as 
loom fixer at the Republic Mills. 
Great Walls, N.C. and accepted a 
position at the Port Mill (N. CG.) Mfe. 
Co, | 


C. Hall, formerly superintend- 
ent of the Baldwin Cotton Mills. 
Chester, 5. C., is now superintend- 
ent of the Humboldt (Tean) Cotton 
Mills. 


W. A. Graham Clark Aeccepis Posi- 
tion of Textile Expert For Tariff 
Commission. 


W. A, Graham Clark, manager of 
the Boston office of Department of 
Foreign Commerce and a brother of 
David Clark, editor of the Southern 
Textile Bulletin, has accepted the 
position of textile expert for the new 
Tariff Commission. 

After many years in cotton manu- 


facturing Mr. Clark was appointed 


commercial agent of the Department 
of Commerce and spent seven years 
studing conditions abroad during 
which time he investigated and re- 
ported upon the cotton goods trade 
of thirty-two out of the forty-seven 
countries in the world. 

When the Taft Tariff Board was 
formed he was made textile expert 
for that bedy and later took charge 
of the Atlanta office of (he Depart- 
ment of Commerce. | 

Two years ago he was promoted to 
the Baeston office, which he has held 
since that time. 


Mr. Clark is a graduate of the 
Sate College of North Carolina and 


| also Cornell University. 
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Layton, superintendent of - 


Mr. Richards: 


If you doubt the statements by 
my company in the May § Ii7th. 
issue, ask me to show you proof. 
No obligation whatever. 


GEO. PRITCHETT, GREENSBORO, C. 
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York, 8S. C.—The Cannon & Co. Burlington, 
mills at this place has been merged improvements are being made at 
' jnto the Cannon Mfg. Go. of Kan- the Elmira Cotton Mills. The entire 
napolis, N. G, and is no longer a mill will be changed to the electric 
separate corporation. ‘The officers drive, the necessary equipment hav- 
are the same as those of the Cannon ing recently been received. 
Mtg. Co. The company recently placed or- 
| ders for the following new machin- 
Anniston, Ala.—Contracts has been ery: One slubber, 1 interemediate, 
let for the immediate construction 2 speeders and 1 spinning frame. 
of a two-story brick addition to the This additional equipment will be 
Anniston Knitting Mill Co, plant. used to balance the present machin- 
The building will be furnished with ery. 
100 additional machines. — : In addition to adding the new ma- 
At a recent meeting of the stock- chinery, the carding machinery will 
holders the capital stock was IN- 4a]] be moved to the same floor with 
creased by the issue of $20,000 iN {he spinning machinery and the 
certificates of preferred stock. warping and beaming department 


will occupy the space now. being 
Tarboro, N. C.—The Fountain Got- used as the card room. One hun- 


ton Mills have placed an order wilh greq old style looms have recently 
Stuart. W. Cramer of Charlotte, for poeen replaced with Grompton & 
a complete equipment of humidify- Knowles 4~box looms. 
ers and also ordered two new Foster 4, Rimira Mills. the Lakeside 
comb winders. ; Mills and the E. M. Holt Mills have 

he Kentucky Cotton Yarn plans for co-operating in 
pany has been sold to the Motor 2 their welfare work and a great deal 
Company and the machinery will of good is expected to be accom- 
to their plant al plished in uniting the welfare work 

ofthe three mills. 


Atlanta, Ga.—The White City Mfg. Bob 
Go; of this place and the Edwards — 
Mills at. Crawford, Ga., has been 
taken oyer by a corporation, which 
is to be called the Crawford Cotton 
Mills, with capital stock of $250,000. 
Che officers are J. W. ingle, presi- tion with the Hunter Mfe. & Com- 
dent and treasurer; Ben T. Comer, missin Go nf 
vice president and general manager; few men have been as popular 
Crawford O'Neil, secretary. They with Southern mill men as Bob 
will erect a weave shed 75x100 at poe and it is with great regret 
Athens and will weave round duck that they will learn of his change, 


8-04. to 17-0z.. They will install 100 although all will wish him. success 
looms and other machinery. in his new work. 


Bowe Goes With Hunter Mfg. 
& Commission Co. 


Robt. F. Bowe has resigned as 
manager of the Greenville office of 
Saco-Lowell Shops to accept a posi- 


Rock Hill, S. C.—C. B. Armstrong Wing Bowe has been a live wire in 


e Southern Textile Association, 
and was a great factor in the suc- 
cess of the Southern Textile Ex- 
position of 1915 and is very largely 

soe : responsible for the location of the 
_ Associated with Colonel Armstrong fF.) sition building at Greenville, 
in the purchase of this property are . 
A. G. Myers, A. K. Winget, D. M. Th 
Jones & Co., and others. The price his new position ata very hand- 


paid is not stated. = some salary. R. M. Mauldin will 
At the reorganization meeting of- sueceed him at Greenville. 


and associates, of Gastonia have 
taken over the Wymojo Yarn Mills 
at Rock Hill. The transfer of this 
preperty has just been made. 


is understood that he takes 


N. C.—A good many 
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Program of Southern Textile Asso- 


ciation Meeting. 

Wrighisville Beach, N. €., June 
22nd and 23rd, 1917. Seashore Hotel, 
headquarters. 

Friday— 

Meeting called to order at 11:00 
oclock by Pres. Frank E. Heymer 
of Alexander City, Ala. 

Address of Welcome by Represen- 
tative of the Chamber of Commerce, 
Wilmington, N, C, 


Response by President Haymer. 

Address—'‘Is it Practicable to Pay 
Loom Fxers by the Piece,” by Gor- 
dan A. Johnston, of the Fulton Bag 
& Cotton Mill, Atlanta, Ga. 

Diseusion—‘“The Best Way to 
Meet the Requirements of the Keat- 
ing-Owen Bill,” to be led by David 


© Glark, editor of the Southern Tex- 


file Bulletin, and diseussed by all 
superintendents. In this connection, 
the program committee is now ar- 
ranging with the Department of La- 
bor to see if Representative can meet, 
with the Association and give whal 
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it 
| 


information possible relative to’ this 
bill, 


Address—The Relation of Super- 


infendent and Overseér as Seen by 
Outsiders,” by N. E. Spessard, Dan- 
ville, Va, 


Ajournment, followed by fishing 
irip by the different members until 


supper, 
| There will be a big dance at the 
Lumina Friday evening. 

Saturday— 


Meeting called to order at 9:30. 

Reports of all committees. 

Election of officers. 

Address—"“The Man of the Hour,” 
by John A. MeFalls, of Kings Moun- 
tain, N. 

Address—“Cause . and Prevention 
of Uneven Yarn,” by A. C. Atkinson 
of Clayton, N. C, ; 


A boat trip is being arranged for 
Saturday afternoon. This will be 
announced on the floor of the con- 
vention Friday. 

Members reaching Wilmington 
Thursday can go right out to the 


Can’t be done, you say? Why, 
that ‘has been doing just that for 
NON-FLUID OT, 


around the rom. 


FLUID OIL lasts 3 or 4 times as 
reduces lubricant costs. 


A grade for every purpose. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND 
TEXTILE MACHINERY,” 


. Southern Agent: 


“ABOLISH “OIL STAINS!” 


We ‘have simply taken the finest grade of mineral oil and by a 
special process have reduced it to a non-dripping consistency. Thus 
it has every advantage of fluid oil—but it cannot drip, spatter or fly 


NON-FLUID OIL is as cle nly as. grease, 
needs no frictional heat to melt it before it begins to lubricate. NON- 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO., 165 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Lewis W. Thomason, Box 165; Charlotte, WN. C. 


man, we've produced a lubricant 
eighteen years! It's name is 


but unlike grease, 


long as fiuid oils or greases and 


A BOOK “LUBRICATION OF 


ficers were elected for the ensuing 


year as follows: C. B. Armstrong, 
president and treasurer; W. Ralph 
Armstrong, secretary and assistant 
treasurer; directors, B. Arm- 
strong, D. M. Jones, A. K. Winget, A. 
(x. Myers and W. Ralph Armstrong, 
all of Gastonia. L. D. Gribble, of 
Dallas, who has general oversight of 
some of the other Armstrong mills, 
will act as general superintendent of 

the Wymojo. 

The controlling interest in this 
mill was purchased from W. 8. Lee, 
M. A. Cocke and Paul Allen. 

The Wymojo was built in 1909, © 
has 7, 500 spindles and was capital- 
ized at $175,000. It has been mak- 
ing carded yarns 24’s to 30's. The 
product will be changed however to 
combed yarns of the same numbers 
the necessary machinery having al- 
ready. been purchased by the new 
management. 


SEND US YOUR ORDERS 


THIS NEW, MODERN FLOORING PLANT 
HAS EVERY FACILITY FOR PROMPTLY 
iLLING EVERY ORDER. LARGE OR 
SMALL. PUT US TO THE TEST 


Co. Brand 


THE BIGELOW-COOPER COMPANY 
BAY CITY, MICH. | 


EXCLUSIVE SOUTHERN AGENTS 


WILLIAM M. LLO 


1200 INDEPENDENCE BUILDING 


FOR UNIFORMITY IN QUALITY, MILLWORK AND GRADES 
iT 1S UNEQUALLED. 


YD COMPANY 


MAPLE FLOORING | 


CHARLOTTE,N.C 
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Beaeh on the cars, which leaves. 
every thirty minutes: 


Friday, cars from the Wrightsville 


Beach Hotel will meet all trains. 


Members are invited to bring their 


wives and daughters as Wrightsville 


Reach is a delightful place to spend 
a few days and the outing will be 


quite a treat to those who are in 


position to attend the meeting. 


E. E. Bewen Dead. 


We were greatly shocked last Sat- 
urday morning to receive a telegram 
stating that E. BE. Bowen, Southern 
representative of Keever Bros. Co. 
of Newark, N. €., was dead, 

We have been unable to learn any 
details of his death, which occurred 
suddenly at Staunton, Va. 

Mr. Bowen was formerly president 
of the Southern Textile Association 


and one of the best known mill men 
in the South. For many years he 
was an overseer of wéaving and for 
a while was superintendent of the 
Apalache Mills, Arlington, 8. C.. 


He attended the recent. meeting of 


the North Carolina Superintendents 
and appeared to be in the best of 
health at. that time. 

Our editor had known Mr. Bowen 
for many years and shared a room 
with him at the lest meeting of the 
Southern Textile Association. 


Meeting of Georgia Cotton Manuface - 
turers’ Association. 


The Seventeenth Annaul Meeeting 
of the Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of Georgia will be held at 
St. Simons Island June 8th and 9th. 
This association has an active 
membership of 85 Georgia cotton 
mills. An interesting program has 
been prepared. Senator Hardwick 


Will make the principal address of 


(the meeting. Mrs. Nellie Peters 
Black, president of Georgia Federa- 
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when 


ARE YOU 


PREPARED 


for the warm weather 


drinking problems 


are so vital and 


important 


A Good Cool Drink of 
Water Makes EFFI- 
CIENCY and SATIS- 
FIED Employees. 


A Sanitary Drinking 
Fountain Keeps Them 
Well and Prevents the 
Spread of Disease. Why 
look into the proposi- 


tio 
A postal will bring full 
information. 


PURO 


MEANS PREPAREDNESS 


Puro Sanitary 


Drinking Fountain Company 
Pe 342 Main Street, Haydenville, Mass. 


Problem 


Solves the Moisture 


If you have not the correct humidity in your 
plant for the material you handle—it will lose its 


moisture. 


And you will lose the weight you paid for. 
The Turbo-Humidifier puts back the moisture 
—giving the finished material its natural weight 


and saving your profits. 


The Turbo delivers pure “pulverized water” 


into the atmosphere of your different departments. 


It insures in all seasons the right degree of hu- 


midity for any condition or material. 


It will cost you only a red stamp to get prool 
of these fact claims. Ask for the proof. 


When you buy raw Cotton, Wool, 


and other 


fibres you also buy enough water to depreciate 
your profits—if you do not put the water back 


into your finished product. 


THE G. M. PARKS CoO. 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


Office 1006 Commercial Bid., Charlotte, N, 
J, 8. COTHRAN, Manager 
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tion of: Women’s Clubs, will be on 
the program. Special attention will 
be given to group insurance and old 
age pensions for cotton mill help. 

A boat excursion will be enjoyed 
by members and their guests. Much 
interest is being manifested, and the 
largest attendance in the history of 
the association is expected. 


REGISTERED 


Seamless Roving Cans 


for 
Catalog 
Roving Cans 
Barrels and 
Boxes 
Cars and 
Tracks 
The Largest 


Line of Milj 


SOUTHERN BRANCH 
Fibre Specialty Mfg. Company 
| 308 Masonic Temple 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY 
KENNETT SQUARE | 
PA, 


Receptacies 


ILEATHEROID 
MILL BARRELS 


Fibre 


Very 
Durable 


Stock Size 
20 x 30 


$3.50 


LEATHEROID SALES CO. 
1024 Filbert St. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA | 


WILLIAM FIRTH, President 


THE ONL) PER 


SOUTHERN OFFICE, Empire Building, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIER 


AMERICAN “MOISTENING | COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
FECT SYSTEM OF AIR MOISTENING 


FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-Pres. and Treas 
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Among Those Present. 
Continued from Page 14 


Works, Crompton & Knowles L'm 


Works, Providence, R. I. 


Millar, Hudson C., Secretary Cotton 
Association of N, 


Manufacturers 
Charlotte, N. G, 
Mackey, T. 
Achehs, New York. 


Moore, R. Leland, Harby & Co., Eng- 


land. 


Montague, J. J., Chapman Mfg. Co. 


Charlotte, N. 


Moore, W. R., W. R. Moore & Co.,, 
Petersboro, N. H. 


Mackay, R. W., Stafford Co., Read- 


ville, Mass. 

Maulden, R. M., Saco Lowell Shops, 
Greenville, S. &. 

Nagle, Frank L. Textile World Jour- 
nal, New York. 

Pleny, J. C., Cherokee Fall Mfg. Co., 
Cherokee Falls, 8. 

Parks, Y. W., G. M. Parks Co., Fitch - 
burg, Mass. 
Park, €. D., with Stuart. W. Cramer, 

Boston, Mass. 

Patterson, 8S. F., Roanoke Mills Co, 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C. | 

Possell, H. S. Merchants National 
Bank, Richmond, Va. 

Pilts, R. B.; Hermitage Cotton Mills, 
Camden, 

Pullman, J. H. Armstrong Cort Co, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

Phillips, G. F., Tillinghast Stile Co. 
Providence, R. I. 

Price, Theo. W., New York. 

Reid, E. S. Wm. D'Olier & Co., Char- 
lotle. N. G, 

Richardson, E. R., Asst. Treas. How- 
ard & Bullough, American Ma- 
chine Go., Pawtucket, R. 

Robert, L. W., Jr., Dallis Robert A., 
Atlanta, Ga. | 

Randle, Wm. N., Textile Dept., (ra. 
School of Technology, Atlanta, Ga, 

Sullivan, P. Metallic ‘Drawing 
Rell Co. Indian Orchard, Mass. 

Ousley, Matt, U. S. Ring Traveler 
Greenville, 5. C. 

Riteh, A. EB. Sec. Vietory Mfg. Co., 
Fayetteville, N. | 
Petitt, W. F. W. Poe Mig. 
Greenville, 5. 
Rultin, W. G., Sec. and Treas. Wash- 
ington Mills, (Fries, Va.) Mayo 
Mills, Mayodan, N. C. 
Reinhardt, R. Jr., 

Mill, Lincolnton, N. C. 

Roberts, Harry S., Gen. Electric Co., 
Atlanta, Gra. 

Rountree, J. A.. Manager 
Millis, Mobile, Ala. 

Rennie, T. H., Pell City Mfg. Co. 
Pell City, Ala. | 

Rau. Albert, Cotton Yarns, New York. 

Ramsaur, R., Issaqueena Mills, Cen- 
tral 8. G. 

Rakestraw, F. A. Hyde Rakestraw 
Co., ‘Philadelphia, Pa. 

Roth, H. W. Geo. H. MeFadden & 
Bro., Philadelphia, Pa. | 

Rankin, W. T., Clara Mfg. Co., Gas- 
tofiia, N. G, 

Ray, Treas. 
McAdenville, N. 

Smith.-H. Greenville, 8. ¢. 

Street. Jno. F. John F. Street Co., 
Providence, R._L. 

Spencer, J. Leak, Treas. Highland 
Park, Mills, Charlotte, N. C. 


Elm Grove 


Barker 


McAden_ Mills, 


Smyth, A; Pelzer Mfg. Co., 


Pelzer, 5S. 
Smvth, J. Adger, 
Greenville, §. C. 


Dunean Mills, 


D., Frederick Vietor & 
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Fuller E. Callaway, LaGrange, Ga., . 
New President of American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association. 


Slaughter, G. G., 
Greenville, 

Spencer, J. H. Barber Colman Go., 
Greenville, 8. 

Smith, Robt. P., Smith, Drum & Co, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sloctemeyer, ©. F., General Electric 
Co, Ginneinnati, Ohio. 

Southworth, Irving, Hampton Mills 
Cobumbia, 8S. 

Smith, A. G. Corn Products Refin- 
ing Go. Atlanta; Ga. 

Stone, Wm. H., Manufacturers Rec- 
ord, Baltimore, Md. | 

Shore, W. F., Pressett Mfe. Co. Fall 
River, Mass.. 

Steel, S. H., Textile Manufacturers’ 
Journal, New York. 

Shang, James, Saco-Lowell 
Boston, Mass. 
Separk, J. H., Sec. and Treas. Gray 
Mfe. Go., Gastonia, N. C. | 
Smith, Milton G., Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Go. Greenville, S. ©. 

Searing, Henry, Cotton Coods, New 
York. 

Schoolfield, J. H, Wm. Whitman & 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

Sanders, M. C., Bradford Belting Co., 
Cinemnati, Ohio. 

Sumner, R. E., Marden, Orth & Hast- 
ings Co., New York. 

Smith, W. Wood, The Stafford Co., 
Readsville, Mass. 

Schell, Taylor & Longstreet, Cotton 
Yarns, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pelzer Mfg. Co., 


Shops, 


Smith, F. V. L., with SK. F. Ball 


Bearing Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Spence, H. €., Metallic Drawing Roll 
Go., Indian Orchard, Mass. 

Steele, Phil S. W. M. & F. W. Sharp- 
lés, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Terryberry, E. M., Howard Bros. Mfg. 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Thompson, A. W. G. M. Parks Co. 
Fitehbure, Mass. 

‘Thomas, R. D. Joseph Sykes Bros., 
Charlotte, N. C. | 
Tanner, 8. B., Henrietta Mills, Caro- 

leen, N. 

Thorpe, J. Henry, Sales Agt., U.S. 
Bobbin & Shuttle €o., Providence, 
R. TI, 

Tuttle, G. North 
Mills, Minn. 
bricant Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Thomason, L. W., N. ¥. & N. J. Lue 

Tennent, E. §&., Mill Supply 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 

‘Tyson, L. D., Prest. Knoxville Cotton 
Mills, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Urquhart, &. C,,. Franklin. Process 
Co., Reno, R. I. 

Walden, BE. Corn Products Re- 
fining Co., New York. 


Star Woolen 


White, J. 0., Prest. Morowebb Cotton 


Mills, Hudson Mfg. Co., Whitnel 
Gotton Mills, Lenoir Cotton Mills, 
Moore Cotton Mills, Modena Mills, 
Gastonia, N. C. 

Wylie, W...A.,.. Gen’L...Electric....Co., 
Charlotte, N. €. 

Wattles, L. 
Mass. 


Canton Junction, 


Thursday, May 24, 1917. . 


Williamson, J. W., Jr., Ossipee Mills, 
Burlington, N. 

Woodside, J. D. Woodside Cotton 
Mills, Greenville, 8. C. 

White, W. W., Holyoke Machine Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 

Wallace, Robt. 5., Fitchburg Yarn 
Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 

Williamson, J. Walter, Beivill Cot- 
ton Mills, Wilmington, N. G. 

Woody, T. C., High Falls Mfg. Go., 
High Falls, N. C. 

Williams, J. M, Supt. 
Mills, Winnsboro, N. C. 

Woody, T. N., High Falls Mfg. 
High falls, N. C, 

Woodside, J. D., Woodside Cotton 
Mills, Greenville, 8. G. 

Walker, Thos. P., Franklin D. O'iler 
& Co., Philadelphia, Penn. 

Van Jardt, Harold, National Starch 
Lo., New York. | 

Warren, CG. H., Draper Corporation. 
Atlanta, Ga. ; 


Winnsboro 


Meeting of American Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 
(Continued from Page 18.) 


The . Committee on Nomination 
recommended the following: Presi- 
dent, Fuller E. Callaway, LaGrange, 
Ga.; Vice President, Arthur J. Dra- 
per, Charlotte, N. C.; Secretary and 
‘Treasurer, W. D. Adams, Charlotte. 
N. G.; Chairman of the Board of 
Governors, J. D. Hammett, Ander - 
son, 8. | 
For new members of Board of 
Governors: Emslie Nicholson, 
ion, G. E. Hutchison, Mt. Holly, 
N. C.; A: W. MeLellan, New Orleans. 

For member of Textile Alliance: 
C. W. Johnston, Charlotte, N. C. 

For Chairman of Committee on 
Legislation, Stuart W. Cramer, 
Charlotte, N. C, 

All were elected without opposi- 
and the acceptance speech of 
Fuller E. Callaway was a feature of 
the meeting. 

Messrs. Draper, Hammett and 
Adams also made a few appropriate 
remarks. 

Meeting adourned. | 

Wednesday Afternoon. 


Alt 2 o'clock President Woodrow 
Wilson received the members of the 
Association at the White House and 
shook hands with all that were 
resent. 


J. D. Cloudman Dead. 


J. D. Cloudman, formerly South- 
ern representative of the Draper 
Corporation, is dead, and, althoug! 
it has been known for over a year 
that he could not live long, the news 
will be received with great regret. 

For many years Mr, Cloudman 
was the best known machinery agent 
in the South, and enjoyed a very 
rare personal touch and friendship 
with the mill mén of the South. 

Mr. Cloudman was sixty-one years 
old. He had lived in Atlanta abou! 
twenty-five years. As Southern 
representative of the Draper com-_ 
pany, of Hopedale, Mass., he was 
known far and wide for his know!- 
edge of textile affairs. He was a 
Scottish Rite Mason, of the Atlanta 
consistory,. and a noble of Yaarab 
temple of the Mystic Shrine. 

Mr. Cloudman is survived by his 
wife, Mrs. Josephus Cloudman. 
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WESTINGHOUSE 


4 


that bear the name Westinghouse is an of a small meter with the accuracy and q | 
organization that is an international in- precision of a watch to the electrification _ 
stitution. of a great railway system. 
A great institution that stands for Westinghouse organization has its i 
quality in its products and progressive _ Textile Power Experts whose years of ex- iq 
thought in solution of electrical and power perience in equipping mills with electrical i 
problems. apparatus can help you in changing a drive, | iW 
Westinghouse engineering and manu- or in equipping a complete new mill. 
facturing resources cover the entire elec- Put your problem up to Westing- i 
| 4 trical and power field, from the construction house. 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
Atlanta — Boston — Charlotte -— New York Philadelphia 
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Address of Jas. A. Emery. 

‘Continued from Page 16.) 
be levied upon excess profits, then 
at least as intelligent men we 
should undertake to determutte some 
fixed and successful standard by 
which to ascertain what the excess 
profit. is, because all business does 
not operate under equal risk, and 
(thal which would be an-ample and 
generous guarantee of income to 
one kind of business is obviously 
unfair when applied to one of high 
rank. It has been the glory of this 
ereal nation of ours that it has 
promoted and encouraged those 
great forms of pioneer enterprise 
that made clear the way of new 


business .that assumed vast risks 
hecause, economically speaking, 
they were the pioneers, the great 


leaders, that embarked upon gigan- 
lic enterprises and risked their cap- 


_jtal-in them, because they expected 


a reward commensurate _with the 
perilous risk which. they: assumed. 

Every country in Europe, our al- 
lies and our enemies, wherever 
they have laid an excess profits tax, 
has undertaken to establish a stand- 
ard of normal income by providing 
that before the tax be laid, there 
should be taken into account the 
customary return upon the busmess, 


and its differing risk from. every 
other business... But we have estab- 
lished a purely arbitrary dictum 


that. earnings above fifty thousand 


doliars and eight per cent upon the 
eapital actually invested is to be re- 
garded as an excess of profits, with- 
out any regard to the peculair risk 
of the industry. While such a re- 
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turn would be excessive upon a con- 
servative business or perhaps upon 
a puble utility whose earnings 
were fixed and limited by the law, 
it gives no account whatever to the 
vast number of enterprises to which 
in this hour the nation is pinning its 
faith, when it is engaged in a gigan- 
lic struggle for the control of the 
sea and when he who masters the 
delivery wagons of mankind has in 
his hand the control of the great 
places in which their comomdities 
are produced. (Applause). We are 
undertaking to encourage and stimu- 
late and promote the investment, of 
American capital, as well as the 
government's capital, in the most 
risky of all business in this Way, in 
the ship that passes over the sea. 
and to say that he who embarks 
upon such an enterprise as that is 
making an excess profit when he 
makes over eight per cent, is to 
cast aside all the experience of man-- 
kind and all the facts with which 
we are presently presented, 

Finally, we must recognize the 
fact that the greatest body of Amer- 
ican business is done in corporate 
form, and that that much abused 
phrase, “the corporation,” that has 
been an indictment upon the lips of 
some men and an accusation and 2 
conviction upon the lips of others, 
is after all the greatest tool that hu- 
man mind has devised to do the 
business of mankind, by which 
many strangers, with limited risk, 


can invest their savings under a 
business management and super- 


vision of the ablest character, and 
which is their own voluntary selec- 


tion, for he who would be the part- 
ner of Mr. Gary, in the Steel Cor- 
poration, or of any of our great 
worthy people in the conduct of 
their overburdened enterprises, may 
to the extent that he wishes invest 
aS a partner with a risk commen- 
surate only to the character of his 
investment, and his small savings re- 
ceive the same careful consideration 
and possess the same careful man- 
agement that is exercised over lar- 
ger holdings of even a multi-million- 
aire, 

Our American business, indeed the 
world business, has east itself in 
that form. Could we make a greater 
mistake than to undertake to de- 
liberately and definitely diserimi- 
nate against earnings derived from 
the corporate form of business in 
comparison with the earnings deriv- 
ed from the non-corporate form of 
business? And vet today, if you 
had fifty thousand dollars imeome 
from the renting of lands, tenements 
and office buildings, and I had fifty 
thousand dollars income from the 
dividends of corporations, the in- 
come which I receive would be 
salled upon to pay a normal corpor- 
ate income tax, an excise stock cor- 
porate tax and an excess profit tax, 
and if any part of it were invested 
in a corporation. that’ patriotically 
was undertaking to manufacture 
munitions of war for our own gov- 
ernment or for our allies, I shouid 
pay in addition a munitions tax of 
twelve dollars and fifty ecents upon 
each one hundred dollars of net 
profit earned; whereas you who 
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from lands, buildings and structures, 
would pay upon if but one tax, your 
personal income tax, and the > 
average of an equal amount of in- 
come derived from a corporate or 
non-eorporate souree, a very little 
arithmetic will easily make it seem 
certain to you that corporate income 
under like circumstances with non- 
corporate income would carry a na- 
Lional tax burden of something like 
one hundred and sixty per cent upon 
the equal amount in excess of that 
paid by the other.. 

Can any other result follow from 
discrimination of that character 
except a decrease in the value of th» 
corporate security, and additional! 
difficulty in financing the corporate — 
business and a deereased return to 
the corporate stockholders? 
‘Continued Next Week.) 


New Agents For the Stafford Co. . 


D. C. Duna and D. Mackey hayr 
been appointed as Southern agents 
for The Stafford Company of Read-— 
ville, Mass., to fill the vacancy eaus— 
ed by the resignation of Fred H. 
White. 

D. C. Dunn has been Southern 
foreman for The Stafford Co. for a 
number of years and is a practical] 
loom man of long experienee. He is 
well and favorably known by the. 
mill men and is fully conrpetent to 
handle his new. position. 

D. L. Mackey was sent South a 
few months ago by The Stafford 
Co., and during his shert stay, has. 
by his pleasant address and affabl» 


possess an equal amount of income manners, made many friends. 


Steam Turbines and Cent 
DeLAVAL STEAM TURBINE CO, 
Trenton, N. J. 


LINCOLN ELECTRIC CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Circuit Breakers and Oil Switches 

CONDIT ELECTRICAL MFG. co. 
Boston, Mass. 


FRASER-P 


rifugal Pumps 


Alternating and Direct Current Motors 
THE 


movable. 
able basis, 


motor drive. 
may be manipulated. 


Laval Centrifugal Pumps 
Make Less Trouble and Use Less Power 


They are simple; all working parts are accessible upon lift- 
ing the casing cover, without disconnecting piping. 


The parts subject to wear, suchas bearings, packings, shaft 
protecting sleeves, labyrinth wearing rings, etc., are easily re. 
These parts are made to limit gages on an interchange- 


and repairs can be ordered by number and inserted by 
unskilled men. | 


The De Laval Centrifugal Pump is especially designed for 
motor, no matter how valves 


It cannot overload the 


Ask for our special Treatise on Centrifugal Pumps. 


SOUTHERN AGENT. 


URSER COMPANY 


ENGINEERS AND MACHINERY AGENTS 


Commercial 


Bank Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


ALSO AGENTS FOR ——— 
Direct and Alternating Current Generators 


ELECTRIC MACHINERY CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Condensers and Cooling Towers 
WHEELER CONDENSER AND ENGINEERING CO 
Carteret, N. J. 


Triplex and Deep Well Pumps 
RUMSEY PUMP CO 
Seneca Falls, N. Y¥. 


Chimneys and Power Pipi 
THE 


W. M. KELLOG co” 
New York 
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MAIN DISTRIBUTING PLANT 
Cassella Color Company 
182-184 FRONT STREET 


Thursday, May 24, 1917. 
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WATCH RESULTS 
Of An Efficient Flat Steel Heddle 


We recently received a letter from a new customer, who has been an enthusiastic user of 


round wire heddles. For some reason he placed quite a large order with us recently of which 
still a part has to be delivered. 


He writes that he is highly pleased with results due to the fact that our heddle is giving : a 
far better cover and considerable more production. He further states that he received continual 
complaints from the selling-end in New York on account of the poor looks of the goods and 
since using our heddles the mystery which actually confronted him has been solved. 


There is a mill man giving you a tip; saad should - hesitate when ica you are up 
: against the same proposition? 


W rite for more information to the 


Steel Heddle Manufacturing Company 


PA. 


HAMPTON SMITH, Southern Agent GREENVILLE, S. C. 


BERLIN ANILINE WORKS 


Main Office: 213-215 Water Street, New York City 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


Aniline Colors 
for the Textile Trade 


SOUTHERN OFFICE | 
Commercial National Bank Building Charlotte North Carolina 
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66 99 r sever years service in n 
Story of the Steel Hanger and a “Close Call Som 

‘‘It happened last year of wear, with no attention given. but i 
in a cotton seed mill a semi-annual inspection and oiling, i 
down in Texas. A l2- ie 
inch double - leather 
belt ran off the pulley q 
onedayand got caught. 
The strain would have Wi 
broken any ordinary 
hanger; but we were i 
using ‘Pioneer’ Steel iW 
Hangers, and to that Ht 
foresight the engineer i 
and I owe our lives. id 
The ‘Pioneer’ stood vi 
the test and upheld its | | a 
reputation for strength “We Saved 9 
with 100 per cent. effl- 
ciency.” We'll furn- 
ish the name and ad- PATENTED That’s the Hyatt experience of the Whimen-Harne | 
dress of the man who wrote | | ie 
this letter if you wish. ) TR A Manufacturing Company of if 
‘*Pioneer’’ Hangers never | N AS Chicago. 
break. They weigh only | - | Th it 
| e Turner - 
about a third as much as cast WRITE or, Dey & Woo | 
iron ‘hangers and cost no worth Handle Company of | if 
more. One mancan put them States Louisville, saved $1,000 a 
Can you of year in power by using 
any logical reason why ale & Sur ] Co 
shouldn’t buy them in pre- fiyatt Noller bearings. 
ference to all others? Do it | 2 
- now — before the accident. i 
T. R. Says: ia 
AMEDICAN MACHINERY SUPPLIES [07 i 
STEEL \ = = ‘*Nine-tenths of wisdom is 
PULLEY > being wise in time.’’ 
ATL A. GEORGI Therefore specify your 
Repeated disinterested tests 
have shown that there is at requirements now of 
least 2% less BEL TSLIP in. 
with ‘‘American”’ Steel Split | 
ARROW LEATHER BELTING a 
Two per cent. less Belt- 
slip means a saving of in 
two per cent. of the cost i 
of power transmitted, : if 
not to mention the sav- mt | 
ing in wear of belting ) ak 
caused by the extra slip- ie 
ping of the belts. 
belt service and rim speeds of 6, 000 feet per minute. | Fa afk i 
One of the most efficient manufacturing plants in hy 
the United States has over 20,000 “‘American”’ Steel fF | ae | 
Split Pulleys on its shafting. There ; is a reason, why. Built Up to a Standard Not Down to a Price i 
| MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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in the By-Laws 


The following resolutions relative 
lo changes in by-laws were adopted: 

Hesolved, that the by-laws of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers As-- 
sociation be amended as follows: 

Strike out Article 2 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

Lhe aclive membership of the As- 
sociation shall be corporats; such 
corporations being limited to those 
engaged in spinning, manufacturing, 
printing, and or linishing cottons 
and allied industries each corpora- 
tion to be represented by any one of 
its officers, and entitled to one vote. 
The annual assessments shall not 
exceed $2.50 per thousand spindles 
for weaving and other mills and 
$2.00 per thousand spindles for spin- 
ning only mills, but in no case shall 
the amount so assessed be less than 
$25.00 for weaving and other mills 
and $20.00 for spinning only mills, 


nor more than 3000.00 per annum. 


The asociate membership shall be 


jndividual and may embrace any one 


engaged in textile manufacturing or 
allied imdustry. The annual dues 
for associate member's shall be $20.00 
per annum, 

Associates memberships 
‘who are not weavers or spinners) 
may be accepted on an-equitable 
basis to be agreed upon. 

All business meetings of the stock- 
holders shall be held by, and par- 
Licipated in by “Active Members’; 
each of whom shall hoid one share 
of active stock as defined in the 
Articles of Corporation, and no other 
person or persons shali be entitled 
to vole or participate in such meet- 
ings 

Alter 
ing: 

Ex-officio members of the Board 
of Governors shall include—(i) All 
Kix-Presidents of the Association ac- 
Lively engaged in colton manutac- 
turing, (2) Ex-Presidents who may 
be honorary members, and 

(3) Presidents of the Cotton Man- 
facturing Association in each of the 
Southern States—with the aim, 
insofar as posible, of maintaining 
the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association as a clearing house in 
matters of National importance for 
the different state associations. 

Strike out Article 14 and insert the 
following: 

The Chairman oi the Board of 
Governors shall assume the duties 
of the President and the Vice-Pres- 
ident in the absence of these offi- 
cers. 

Strike out Article 17 
the following: 

All of said officers shall be elected 
by the Stockholders.. 

The compensation for the Secre- 
tary and Treasurer shall be fixed by 
the Beard of Governors. 


Article 7 imsert the follow- 


and insert 


After Article 17 insert the follow- 


ing article: 

The Board of Government may 
co-operate with the National Ass0o- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers 1 


matters of National scope and im- 


portance through the National Coun- 
cil of American Cotton Manufactur- 
ers (composed of representatives of 
the National Association of Cotton 


Manufacturers and an equal num- 
ber from this association), in such 
manner and to such an extent as it 


may from time to time determine to — 


be for the best interests of the Cot- 
fon manufacturing industry, and 
may delegate to the council author- 
ity to act for this Association on 
such matters of national importance 
as may be mutually agreed upon by 
the Boards of Government of the 
constituent associations. 

The representatives of this Asso- 
ciation in the National Council shall 
be the seven following: 

The President, the Vice-Presi- 
dent, the Chairman of the Board of 
Governors and the Chairman of the 
Legislative Committee, of the Asso- 
ciation (ex-officio) ; 
members elected from the active 
membership of the Association. At 
the first election under this Article, 
the Board of Government shall elect 
representatives to serve, one, two 
and three years respectively. There- 
after, one representative shall be 
elected each year to serve a term ut 
three years. 


The Board of Gpvees nors, from the 
monies received as assessments and 
dues, may contribute to the National 
Couneil for the support of its work 
al, such times and in such manner 
as may be deemed necessary and de- 
sirable by a majority of the Board of 
Government, 

Strike out 
the following: 

The Board of Governors is author- 
ized to levy the assessments above 
provided for. 
any active or associate member to 
pay an assessment for one year after 
the same is levied, and he is noti- 
fied thereof shall work a forfeiture 
of his stock and stock so forfeited 
may be re-issued. 

Strike out Article 23. 

Resolved, that certain Articles in 


Article 21 and insert 


the By-Laws be re-numbered as 


follows: 
Change Article 12 to-.11. 
Change Article 44 to 12, 


And such other changes as neces- 


sary to number the different sq@- 
tions consecutively. 


SHUTTLE 


What shuttle you put ‘ 
Into the looms has a great 
deal to do in determining 


the peroent- 
age of pro- 
duction and 
quality of, 
cloth that 
comes 

out 


Address 
SHAMBOW SHUTTLE CO. 
Woonsocket, R. I. 


Thursday, May 24, 1947. 


and three other | 


Failure on the part of | 


STARCH 


SPECIAL STARCHES 


‘We have made a study 
of the requirements of 
the industry and now 
manufacture special 
starches adapted to 
every requirement of 
cotton manufacture. 
Our brands of Textile 
Starches are the results 
of years of scientific in- 
vestigation coupled 
with practical exper- 
ience. Weare prepared 
to study the require- 
ments of mill and sup- 
ply starches which will 
produce the best results 
at minimum prices. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION 
ADDRESS 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Southern Office 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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Beirne Gordon, Jr., Pres. | John Hill, V.-Pres. 
Utica, N. Y. | . Atlanta, Ga. 


GOR DON-HAY CO. 


GORDON CARD ATTACHMENTS 
AND 


CLEANING MACHINES 


View of Attachment Applied toCard | 


Cleaner, stronger, and smoother yarn from lower grades of cotton. 


Increased card production without lowering the quality of the 
carding. 


Cleaner sliver without increasing the total waste of the card. 


Less picking processes, lower beater speeds and more even card 
sliver. 


Furnished to fit any make revolving flat cards. 
_ Write for Bulletins 27-A and 27-C 


JOHN HILL, Southern Agent, Healey Bldg ATLANTA, GA. 
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Address of President John A. Law. 
(Continued from Page 3.) 
the plan into effect and have goiten 
gratifying results therefrom. The 
scheme, of course, contemplales no 
eombination to fix prices, which 
would clearly be illegal, bul éhese 
entering into it merely “come out in 
the open” as to prices at which they 
make sales, thus giving each an 
curate knowledge of what is going 
on in the trade and enabling each to 
follow his own judgment. as to mak- 
ing sales, but with a definile rather 
{han a supposed, and frequently dis- 
torted, knowledge of the cénipeti- 
tion with which he is faced. 
During the year ending June 30th, 
1914, or that just. previous to the 
war, the United States was consum- 
ing more cotton: goods than thay 
were manufacturing, our exports 
having been only 8 per cent and our 
imports 10 per cent, it being recog- 
nized that there was no acv'.mula- 
tion of goods during this period. 
A large part of this increase is, of 
course, due to enhaneed values, bul 
the fact that the yardage exported 
during 1916 exceeded 620 miilion 
yards as compared with 326 million 
in 1914 will certainly explain the 
strong underlying basic con:ilions 
for cotton goods particu:arly in view 
of the wonderful purehasing power 
of our own country at the present 
Lime, not to mention the tremendous 
purchases by the government for 


war purposes. 
Could better conditions he cone 
ceived of for the throttling and 


of unhealthy competi- 
tion and for the adoption of broad 
and open policies in the matler of 
priees? Should not the indivicual 
manufacturers exert whatever com- 
pelling force as is necessary to bring 
about such reformrs? 

While not organized for this pur- 
pose, it has been stated that this 
open price association was better 
prepared than apparently any other 
organization to furnish to the Ad- 
visory Committee to the Council for 
National Defense, information not 
only as to the class of goods each 
could make, but also as to the pro- 
duction capacity of their plants, 
resulting in these mills obtaining a 
very full share of the government 
orders. 

The officers of the Association and 
individual members of the Board of 
Governors have endeavored to co- 
operate heartily with the members 
of the Advisory Commission, that 
able, patriotic group of men who 
without compensation have cast 
aside their own avoeation and pro- 
fessions and’ thrown themselves 
heart. and soul into the matter of 
aiding the administration and our 
country at this critical time. Sure- 
ly as an association, and: as indivi- 
duals. we should heed their every 
call. 

At the request of Mr. Howard E. 
Coffin for a committee of five from 
fhe National Industrial Conference 
Roard, cotton was selected for rep- 
resentation as one out of the five of 
industries comprising 
(hat Board and Captain Ellison A. 
Smyth,..ex-president.. ofthis asso- 
ciation, was named thereon. Mr. 
Fuller FE. Gallaway, Chairman of our 
Board of Governors, has been serv- 
ing on the Cotton Goods Committee 
requested by Mr. Rosenwald, who is 


SOUTHERN 


co-operating with the Gouncil spe- 


cially along the line of purchase of 
supplies. 

Our “Association will meet in joint 
session this affernoon:with the Na- 


tional Association of Cotton Manu- 


facturers under the auspices of the 
National Council with a view of 
bringing our membership closer in 
touch with this whole situation and 
in selecting advisory committees 
both to Mr. Rosenwald and, to Dr. 
Hollis Godfrey, the latier desiring 


what has been termed a production © 


engineering committee to aid in re- 
inoving limitations to our 
individual products. 

It is with the keenest regret that 
| announce to the Association ipat 
our able and ever. faithful seeretary, 
Mr. C. B. Bryant, after years of ser- 
vice, finds it necessary to tender his 
resignation in order to give undivid- 
ed attention to his own business af- 
fairs. No one, | am sure, who has 
ever served as president of this 
association has failed to see in him 
the real force and power behind 
the organization. No one has ever 
laid aside the duties of the presi- 
dency, as I shall do at the close. of 
this meeting, without feeling that 
Mr. Bryant was his friend for ‘life. 

The recommendation from the 
Board of Governors as to the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Bryant's successor 
will be presented in due course. 

The hand of death has fallen heav- 
ily upon the Association during the 
past year. In August last Mr. Craig 
Mitchell, of the governing board, 
died in the City of Philadelphia after 
a short Hlness. Mr. Scott Maxwell, 
who only a year ago retired from 
the presidency of the Associatiou. 
died affer an extended | 
Dover, N. H., on Nov. 5th, 1916. 


Within a very few days after al- 


tending and actively participating 


in a meeting of the Board of Govor- 
nors at Charlotte, 
Cone, vice president of the Associa- 
tion, passed away on March ist, 
1917, at Greensboro, N. C. 

I cannot dwell upon the character 
of these men, their usefulness to our 


Association and to the cotton manu-~— 


facturing industry, nor upon the 
sineere sorrow which their remova: 
oceasions. Though impressed wilh 
a natural feeling of solemnity at 


thus seeing the comrades on éacii 


side of me fall, there must of course 
be no halt in the onward movement 
and no hesitation in the call tio 
close up the ranks.” 


Indeed the industry is confronted 
with a new situation certainly as 
serious as the constant removal by 
death of those at the heads of enter- 
prises and active in the work of the 
Association namely, the stern reality 


that faces us in the calling into mili- | 


tary, engineering and other branches 
of the government service of numer- 
ous young lieutenants of industry 


who so to speak, were in the officers _ 


process of 
relieving 


reserve corps. and. in 
gradual development for 


their captains of burdens and re- | 


sponsibility. The situation indeed 
brings to each and all of us the call 
for service and I am sure that the 
response from the members of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation will be prompt and hearty, 
wherever if may call them to go, 
whatever it may call on them to do. 
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Our Spinning Rings 


START EASIEST, RUN SMOOTHEST, WEAR LONGEST 


SINGLE OR 
DOUBLE FLANGE 


Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R, I. 


various 


DOUBIE BURNISHED DIAMOND FIED 


3ED RING 


WTINSVILLE SPINKING RING CO. 
EXPERIENCE CAN PRODUCE. THAT MONEY CAN BUY 


LOOM-LUBRIK. 


TWISTER RING GREASE 


NON-FLUID OIL 


MYCO GREASE SIZE 
MASURY- YOUNG COMPANY 


60 Years in Business 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Disinfectants, Apron Oil, Greases, etc. 


TAPE 


Our tapes are endorsed by machinery experts 
They know their quality and they know their 


scientific structure. Exhaustive trials by prac- 


tically all machinery makers have demonstrated 
that they have no superior. 


BARBER MANUFACT’NG CO., Lowell, Mass. 


SPINNING TAPE SPECIALISTS 


Write us. 


iliness, al 


N. C., Mr. Ceasar | 


St. Onge Adjustable Grid Bar 


Removes 25% more dirt without loss of stock 
Plain bars or pin bars furnished 


BROWN -ST. ONGE COMPANY 


Providence, R. I. 


A. 5T. ONGE, President 


CHARLOTTE, N C. 


loom. 
stronger and more pliable. 


Sizings 


Softeners 


HOLDS THE FIBRE 
ON THE YARN 


| When you use SIZOL you will notice that it is clean under the 
SIZOL prevents shedding and also makes the warps 


THE SEYDEL MFG. COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Ss. C. THOMAS, 
Spartanburg, S, C. 


GEORGE WITHERSPOON, 


Mount Olive, N. C. 


Finishings 


CLEAN 


FELTON’S BRUSHES ARE NOTED FOR LONG WEAR 


MANCHESTER, 


€ELD D. D. FELTON BRUSH CO. 


WITH FELTON’S 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA | 
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dicates that all of our industrial sential foundation on which an ex- 
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»roblems will be come different from pert trade rests is the production 
what they were in the past, and that of good articles at satisfactory 
international relations and the inter- prices. We cannot permanently hold 
national situation must become more a foreign market unless we supply 
and more significant. the foreign market with what it 

The Tariff Gommission must pay wants on terms as good as those of- 


attention to. the new conditions of fered by competitors. We must. 


international trade. Indeed, it is turn out good articles and must 
called upon to do so by the act turn them out at low prices. We 
ostablishing it. The law specifieally. must have efficiency, organization, 
enumerates reciprocity treaties, the best machinery, a willing and 
commereial agreements, interna- well-trained staff of operatives. The 
‘ional alliances and the like, among main foundation of the prosperity 
‘he subjeets on which it is to make of this country and the main proofs 
investigations and present reports. of its industrial solidity are found in 
The events of the last few weeks the high wages paid our working 
have made this phase of its work classes. These high wages are not 
even more conspicuous and impor- inconsistent with low cost. Given 
‘ant than was expected. The com- ¢fficiency, the best equipment, an 
mission is accordingly giving. spe- intelligent organization, and we can 
cial atttention to the problems of in- pay high wages and yet turn out our 
‘ernational poliey, and has under- goods at prices which enable us to 


‘aken wide-ranging~ investigations compete in the markets of the. 


on them. It is eonducting an in- world. The cotton manufacture has 
quiry on the past history of recip- been conspicuous. among those 
rocity arrangements in this coun- which have shown superior organ- 
iry and their economic consequen- ization and superior equipment and 
ces, on the commercial treaties and we have every reason to expect, i! 
commercial policy of European to continue fo do so in the future. 

countries as they stand now. ft ‘To one further aspect of this gen- 
liopes to be in position at the proper eral question I would ask your at- 
‘ime to respond to requests on it by tention. We cannot export unless 
Congress for a complete statement we import. We cannot expect to 
of the international commercial re- enter the markets of the world un- 
lations as they now stand, thus as- tess our own country becomes itself 
sisting the Congtess in laying the one of the world’s markets. Indeed, 


foundation, it is hoped, for a per- as hardly needs to be said, the very §- 
manent and practicable policy. object of exports is to ge imported — 


Both the general trend of our commodities in exchange. [f our 


economic development and the im- international trade is to develop . 


‘ernational complications in -which greatly, if must develop in both di-: 
we are finding ourselves entangled, rections. We must give as well as 
point to the importanee of export take. If we expeet from other 
trade. I have already referred to countries a development of our own 
the striking growth in our export trade with them, we must be pre- 
trade in manufactures and to the pared to expect in turn a develop- 
certainty that this export trade ment of their trade with us. We 
will assume larger and large dimen- cannot’ expect to carry out a policy 
sions. Our object of the policy of of industrial self-sufficiency, and 
our government must be to smooth at the same time a policy of inter- 
the way, so far as it can, for the national growth. | 

satisfactory development of our ex- Similarly, we should adopt a far- 
ports. It ean do so by the settle- sighted and generous policy in our 
ment of its own commercial policy commercial agreements with other 
upon a sound basis, and more par- countries. If we should ask for dis- 
ticularly by the establishment of a crimination or special favors for our 
flexible and adjustable tariff sys-- goods, other countries will do the 
tem whieh will give opportunity for same for their rival goods, and an 
negotiations and, if necessary, for unending series of hostile manouev- 
bargaining with foreign countries. ers will develop. Moreover, exper- 
It ean aid also by gathering and dis- ience shows. that, endeavor for 
seminating information, by promot- special trade favors with foreign 


ing the organization of export in- nations,—I speak now of foreign — 


dustries on an effective basis, by the treaties only, not of colonial ar- 
preteetion of brands, trademarks rangements,—are likely to be fruit- 
and patents, by safeguarding in less in the end. The only policy 
every possible way the security of which promises permanence is that 
American property and American of equal treatment,—the door open 
lives in foreign countries, by the de- on the some terms to all. Only if 
velopment of a trained diplomatic we adopt that policy in our. own 
and consular staff. In all these mat- preposals and negotiations, can we 
ters the energies of the government ask if of others in theirs, It is the 
should be properly co-ordinated. manly, the generous, the just policy. 
Various departments are .concern- One thing more let me add in con- 
ed in these endeavors, such as the clusion, and in saying what I now 
State Department, the Department have in mind, I speak not for the 
of Cémmeree and the Tariff Com- Tariff Commission, nor as an offi- 
mission itself. The united efforts of cial of the United States Govern- 
all could do much to protect and ment, but as a citizen talking to 
promote our export trade. other citizens. | 

But, after all is said, it must not Tax and revenue measures of an 
be. forgotten that the main reliance important, and indeed almost revo- 
for the.development.of our export lutionary, character are now before 
must be sought in another direction. Congress. If is proposed to raise 
It must rest fundamentally upon the by taxation sums never before 
achievements of our producers (Continued on Page 34.) 


LINKING WARPERS BALLING WARPERS 
BALLING ATTACHMENTS BEAMING WARPERS 
WARPER SUPPLIES BEAMERS 


WARP DYEING MACHINES 


COCKER MACHINE AND FOUNDRY CO. 


MACHINERY DEPARTMENT GASTONIA, N. C. 


WILLIAMSBURG CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
SULPHUR BLACK 
6% Standing Bath 


200 Morgan Avenue BROOKLYN. N., Y. 


Over 200 Representative Mills of the South are Equipped 
with our Apparatus 


OXY-ACETYLENE WELDING AND CUTTING APPARATUS 
Compressed Cxygen—99.5% Pure 
Completely Equipped Job Welding ‘hops at Atlanta and Charlotte 
Write us for information 
BIRD-WILCOX COMPANY, Inc. 


ATLANTA CHATTANOOGA CHARLOTTE SAVANNAH 


HOTEL LENOX 


BOSTON 


Recent renovations at the Hotel 
Lenox have added still further 
to the material comforts and 
home-like atmosphere of this fa- 
mous Boston hostelry.— 

The Lenox is enjoying the best 
season in its history. 


Managing Director 
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Knitters Wanted. 

Wanted—Knitters, ribber and 
looper hands; also menders and 
inspectors. Will want some good 
help to learn. Work is light, 
mill is clean and pright, on car 
line, close * town. Address Bela 
N. Barnes, Supt. Charlotte Knit- 
ting Company, Charlotte, N. C. 


Filling Quills Wanted. 
Want a few 7 inch filling quills 
for No. 2 Draper spindles. Want 
metal tip quills for plain looms, 
W. P. Lovitt, Supt. 
Kellebrew Mfg. Co., 
Newton, Ala. 


Want Night Superintendent. 


Wanted: A man familiar with 


earding, spinning and weaving 
for superintendent at night. Ad- 
dress W. W. Arnold, Jr., Supt. 
Manchester Cotton Mills, Man- 


chester, Ga. 


Knitting Fixer. 

Wanted —Good knitting man to 
fix ribbers and run a room of 92 
machines. Pay $18 per week for 
five nights. Address W. E. Fear- 
rington, Supt. Holt-Willlamson 
Mfg. Co., Fayetteville, N. C. 


-do in a limited way. 


Carding and Spinning Help. 
You that are looking for a healthy 
place to live apply to G. A. Lay, 
Supt. Capitola Mfe. Co., Marshall, 
N. C., He is needing carding and 
spinning room help, pay spinners 
i5e per side, speeder hands 8 1-20 
per hank on 5 1-4 hank roving. 


Beamers Wanted. 


Wanted—One or two first-class 
beamers on ginghams. 
or two good families. Good wages, 
cheap groceries and fine location. 
To your interest to write imme- 
diately. “Beamer,” care South- 


ern Textile Bulletin. 


Also 


Packing Room Overseer. 

Wanted.—A young man to take 
charge of packing room in cord- 
age and twine mill, who is fa- 
miliar with Universal Winders 
and Ballers, capable of handling 
help. A first class chance for the 
proper party. In replying give 


fall information regarding age, 


reference, etc. Address January 
& Wood Co., Maysville, Ky. 


to secure business. 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 

Difhcult and rejected cases specially 
solicited. No m.sleading inducements 
Over thirty 


years active practice. Expe rienced. 
personal, conscientious service. 


Write for terms. Address 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 


Suite 34 N. U. Washington, D. C. 


SOUTHERN 


Purpose of Peace League. 
(Continued from Page 10.) 


and art, and industry in this world 
society? The responsibilities of this 
“entanglement,” if you choose to eal! 
it that, have come, not so much by 
conscious effort or design on our 
part to assume these responsibili- 
lies, but they have come through 
that universal law whieh makes 
every Man and every nation respon- 
sible for conduct that affects, and is 
affected by, the whole environment 
of activity. Not only our conduct, 
but also the conduct of every other 
nation with whom we deal and 
within whose domain we travel 
must have laws that are just and 
fair to all, or there will be friction, 
contentions, and wars. To secure 
peace for all these activities, there 
must also be an international juris- 
prudence over all that is fair and 
just to every nation and all peoples, 
for there is an Omnipotence whose 
purpose is to make truth, and’ right- 
eousness, and justice, the conditions 


| of abiding peace in this world, 


Foreign Banks. 
(Continued from Page 4.) 
tion.” The team-work of hundreds 
of men by which they do in a very 
big way, as a big unit, the same 
quality of work that individuals can 
In this connec- 
tion American banks are in a posi- 
tion to render a valuable’ service 
through the extension of their 
branches all over the world and the 
organization of an international! 
banking business with headquarters 
in America, One of the most essen- 
tial serviees that can he rendered by 
American banks for American man- 
ufacturers who are desirous of ex-- 
tending their business to. foreign 
markets is to establish branches 
where American business 
may come into direet touch with 
foreign customers and foreign busi- 
ness conditions in every part of the 


commercial world. What American — 


banking must do and is going right 
along doing in a larger and larger 


way for American manufacturers, is | 


to furnish the personal connection 
by which they can get into the same 
kind of close organized touch with 
foreign customer-public, to find out 
what they will buy and to connect 
up with them in direct. business 
negotiation. 

There are few, if any, American 
manufacturers now who do not un- 
derstand better than anvbody else 
can tell them whether they should 
go into foreign markets or not, and 
the advantage that export selling of- 
fers to them. In our interviews 
every day in the offices of the For- 
eign Trade Department of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, we 
find that the campaign for interest- 
ing American industry in. selling 
abroad, as a matter of national bene- 
fit, has already been productive of 
good results. Our visitors give us 
their individual, definite reasons for 
wanting to establish steady. foreign 
distribution. They have advanced 
beyond the point of looking for easy 


sales in foreign markets, or for a | 


temporary profit which might come 
from business that would be devel- 
oped under abnormal! conditions. 
Manufacturers speak of the advan- 
tages that they have derived or 
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YORKSHIRE GUM 


A Soluble Gum to be used in Warp 
Sizing. It is especially valuable in 
this respect, as it combines readily 
with all starches, making a uniform 
size mixing. Besides making a smooth, 
pliable warp, users. of Yorkshire Gum 
will find quite a reduction in shedding 
and loom waste. For this reason we recommend it especially where 
drop wires are in use. This Gum also attracts moisture very read- 
ily and by so doing adds strength and elasticity to the yarn. While 
giving the very best results in sizing, it is, at the same time, a most 


economical size. Should use Raw Tallow, Soluble Tallow, or Soluble 
Oil in addition. 


TRIAL BARREL SENT ON APPROVAL. WRITE FOR FORMULA 
ARABOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


100 William Street, New York 
CAMERON MacRAE Southern Sales Agent CHARLOTTHS, N. C. 


THE MARK OF STERLING 
VALUE IN ELECTRICAL 
WORK 


HUNTINGTON & GUERRY 
GREENVILLE, 6. 


Jj. K. LIVINGSTON & co. 
COTTON MERCHANTS 


CHARLOTTE, N. CG. 


“STAPLE COTTON A SPECIALTY” 


houses 


Says a 50,000 Spindle Mill © 


‘‘We gave all our leather top rolls two coats of 
DUREX TOP ROLL VARNISH and it is 
proving satisfactory. It has cut our roller 
covering 


T OP ROLL VARNISH COMPANY 
Box 31 


CROMPTON, R.1 


Better Mill Villages 


Complete Planning Service 


Landscape Development 
Sewage Disposal 
Water Supply 


Engineering Work 
House Architecture 
Supervision of Construction 


S. DRAPER 


| | Landseape Archite 
506 Trust Buildin g 


CHARLOTTE, 


Spinning Machinery for Sale 


We have for sale spinning mill equipment five thousand 
spindles; rope mill equiptient two thousand spindles. 
Modern machinery, available for quick delivery. Write 
or wire for prices and detail lists. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE MACHINERY COMPANY 
Greenville, South Carolina 
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tribution of their 
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that may be derived from the econo-. 
mies of larger production or in fill- 


ing up the capacity of their plants. 
They are interested in getting for- 
eign sales to provide a steadier dis- 
output. They 
have a fine confidence in the win- 
ning qualities of the product they 


manufacture, and a pride in produc- 


ing the best that can be made in 
their particular line. The National 
Gity Bank of New York is glad to 
give information and some sugges- 
tions regarding foreign trade mat- 
‘ers, but-a manufacturer should, and 
almost always does, decide for him- 
self whether the foreign markets 
are for him or not, The service 
that the bank, with a spread of for- 
eign branches in other parts of the 
world, can do him, is to furnish the 
organized machinery through which 
he can inform himself in regard to 
trade opportunities and possibilities, 
receive credit information on corres- 
pondents, and assistance in getting 
in touch with foreign customers. 

The thirty banks are, nearly all 
of them, doing an important local 
and international business on their 
own account. Our Buenos Aires 
branch, as an example, has as large 
local deposits as the average banks 
even in the biggér American cities. 
The bank has become influential as 
a local institution of finance. It 
conducts a great volume of local 
Argentine business not only in South 
America, but in commercial trans- 
actions between Argentina and 
Spain, Japan, Italy, India and other 
parts of the world. I mention these 
facts because you will all see at once 
what thirty of such institutions, 
spread over all Latin American, 
Kurepe and the Orient, are able to 
do, not only in furnishing current 
information of great value, but in 
securing for American business a 
friendly reception. They have al- 
ready developed a thorough system 
of eredit records on the American 
plan, by means of which American 
export business may avoid a waste 
of effort and money on undesirable 
foreign customers. They do a func- 
tional business in international 
banking that will be of increasing 
advantage fo American business in 
ifs eross-relationships abroad. 

1 have no doubt that more than 
one of you gentlemen are wondering 
and somewhat anxious over the im- 
mediate future in regard to war's 
interference with the foreign busi- 
ness you have entered upon. It is 
quite natural that there should be 
such coneern, and while I would not 
in any way attempt to venture a 
prediction, it seems altogether reas- 
onable that our government, which 
hag so actively urged foreign bus- 
ines; upon American manufacturers, 
will not fail to give every possible 
consideration to our export trade, 
in providing for shipping, in matters 
of embargo, the arranging of. tar- 
iffs, tariff agreements, ete. Buf 
even if the necessities of war bring 
interference that cannot be avoided, 
there will be even greater necessity 
for our business interests to keep 
close watch of the foreign markets 
for the goods we must sell, and of 
foreign sourees of supply of ma- 
‘erials we must have for manufac- 
Lure. On beth export and import 
sides we must keep closely informed 
of what is developing all over the 
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world. And in this if may prove 
very fortunate for United States 
business interests that American 
banking has become as well estab- 
lished as if now is around the 
world. 


Our branches abroad are equip- 
ped to perform full and complete 
commercial banking services. Care- 
ful credit inquiries and investiga- 
tions are made by employes who are 
specially frained and are assigned to 
the branches for that particular ser- 
viee.. Since the establishment of 
branches abroad more than 50,000 


names have been added to the Credit | 


files in New York. Preparation to 
give instant information concerning 
houses abroad is becoming constant- 
ly ‘more complete, and with its 
representatives widely scattered 
throughout the world, information 
not in present possession can be sup- 
plied by the Bank with the minimum 
of delay. In the two and a half 
years since The National City Bank 
has been operating foreign branches, 
there have been received about eight 
thousand separate commercial re- 
ports, giving the particulars de- 
scribed above. About 65,000 differ- 
ent American houses have availed 
themselves’ of the services of our 
foreign trade facilities. 


302 Broadway 


ATLANTIC DYESTUFF COMPAN 


BOSTON, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SULPHUR BLACK 


BLUE SHADE 


Chrysamine 


Direct Blue B 
Direct Blue 2B Alizarine Yellow 
AGENTS 


DIGKS, DAVID & BROADFOOT, Ine. 


NEW YORK 
Factory 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Manufacturers of 


METHYL VIOLET 


The situation in the past two and | 


three-quarter years has been so ex- 
traordinary that the tremendous 
growth of our foreign trade cannot 
be gauged. In a few years’ time 
our. total mternational trade has al- 
most doubled. Nothing of the sort 
would have been possible under nor- 
mal conditions. The world’s chan- 
nels of commerce have been thrown 
out of their courses and the opera- 
tion of the natural forees of econo- 
mie law has been interferred with. 
It is certain, therefore, that some of 
our immense gains in exports will 
be lost. But we have learned much 
by our experiences and we will re- 
tain much of our gains. 
test will.come with the restoration 
of natural conditions after the war. 
We must be prepared. Our manu- 
facturing and merchandising ser- 
vices must be efficient. 
tional City Bank we want to be ready 
for the situation when it comes, and 
we believe that is to be done by clos- 
est co-operation with men who are 
directly engaged in trade. 


Our experience in The National 
City Bank has demonstrated to us 
that the American is just as adapt- 
able as any other busines man, and 
when he goes seriously after a cer- 
tain class of business he will get it 
and he will also retain it. Much 
has been said about our crude for- 
eigen selling methods, judged by the 
nice social and diplomatic require- 
ments of other peoples. No proof is 
necessary that one needs to be a 
gentleman in any environment. An 
American gentleman selling goods in 
South American is received not very 
differently from the manner in 
which he would be received here. 
The same sort of qualities that go to 
make a merchant successful in the 
domestic market will make him alse 
successful m foreign markets. There 
is needed, energy, intelligence, appli- 
cation and imagination im one as in 
the other. We may flatter our- 
selves on not being particularly de- 
ficient in those characteristics. 


> 


| Wm. A. PARSONS, President and Treasurer 


JOHN M. BARR, Vice-President 


THE PARSONS-BARR COMPANY 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


113 LATTA ARCADE BUILDING 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


SOUTHERN SALES AGENTS OF 


Federal Dyestuff and Chemical Corporation 


KINGSPORT, TENN. 


CAUSTIC SODA 
BLUESTONE 


STILPHUR BLACKS 
SULPHUR BLUES 
- . SULPHUR BROWNS 


AND ALL OTHER HEAVY CHEMICALS 
INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


BI-CHROMATE OF SODA 


The real | 


In The Na-— 


1. | Washingto 

Capitol Park Hotel 
Absolutely New and Strictly Modern 

Renowned for its High Service and Low Rates 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Room per day without bath $1.50 and up 
Room per day with bath $2.00 and up 
All Rooms Outside 


Booklet for the asking 


W. T. KNIGHT | 
Manager 


PROBLEM OF LOCATION’’ 
“YOUR PROBLEM.’’ 


In selecting a location for your plant you should keep in mind 
that proximity to raw material. proximity to markets. transportation 
facilities, low cost of power, abundance of labor, efficiency of labor 

and economical living conditions for that labor are the sine qua non of 
success. | 

The Seaboard Air Line Railway Company will place at your dis- 
posal, without cost, a man who will personally help solve your prob- 
lem and call to your attention the most advantageous locations. 


SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY 


“The Progressive Railway of the South” 
Norfolk, Virginia 
For further particulars address: 
B. L. HAMNER 7 
General Development Agent 


Norfolk, Va. 
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The Tariff Commission. 
(Continued from Page 31.) 


dreamed of in our history. More- 
over, these sums have to be raised 
promptly, and new tax sources and 
tax methods have to be improved in 
haste. It is inevitable that there 
shall be anomalies, disturbances, 
even injustive in the ways in which 
these taxes are levied. There is 
much criticism of them, and some- 
times more than  criticism,—bitter 
hostilities. Delegations from every 
quarter are appearing before Con- 
gressional committees protesting 
against this tax and that tax, and 
saying that ruin to their business 
threatens if the measures proposed 
are adopted. 

The new tax proposals should be 
scanned, and they should be criti- 
cized. But Iam sure that I state your 
attitude and the attitude of the com- 
munity in general, if I say that as 
patriotic citizeus we should co- 
operate with our legisators and with 
the administration, not merely crit- 
icise and oppose. Let everyone aid 
in removing objectionable features, 
in making the legislation practicable, 
consistent and enforcible. But let 
everyone accept the fact that tax 
sources must be found and taxes 
must be paid. They will inevitably 
he inconvenient. With the best of 
intentions and the best of fore- 


thought, mistakes will creep in. But 


let us all endeavor to do our part 
and let us all be willing to pay out 
share, As we expect our young men 
fo come up courageously and meet 
the emergency in the. field, let us 
meet the emergency in our busi- 
nesses and pay up cheerfully. 

T will make this somewhat more 
specific. Among the pending pro- 
posals is one for collecting this year, 
in addition to the income tax al- 


ready assessed and in many instan- 


ees already paid, a supplemental in- 
come tax. This supplemental tax, 
as proposed by the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House, was 
one-third of the previous assess- 
ment. In other words, your income 
tax for the current year is to be in- 
creased by one-third, or something 
of that sort. This. proposal has 
been condemned in many quarters 
as retroactive, unjust, indefeasible, 
the worst sort of thing Congress 
could do. 

Consider the situation calmly. Tt 
is proposed, among other things, to 
tax spirits. beer, tobacco, and im- 
ported articles previously on the 
free list. such as coffee, tea, cocoa. 
It is proposed also fo levy taxes 
upon places of amusement, on your 
consumption of gas and electric 
lights, on your use of telephone, on 
transportation by mail, and so on 
through a long list. All these dif- 
fused taxes bear more heavily on 
the poor and on those of moderate 
means than they do on the rich. The 
proposed taxes on the poor man's 
beer and tobaceo, coffee and sugar 
will be paid as soon as they go into 
effect, in this the year 1917. The 
proposed supplemental income tax 
will reach the well to do and the 
rich. also in this the year 1917. The 
objection is made that this supple- 
mental levy rests upon the income 
of the year 1915. Of course it does. 
It cannot be assessed in any other 
way. The existing tax, already as- 
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sessed and payable not later than 
July 1 this year, rests upon the in- 
come of 1916. It is not payable out 
of the income of 1945; it is based 
upon and assesed with respect to the 
income of 1916, simply because that 
is the only practicable way in which 
a tax payable in the year 1917 can 
be assessed at all. Consequently, if 
it is desired to add to the payments 
the rich, the only plan that ean be 
resorted to is that of basing it on 
the income tax returns made for the 
previous year, 1916. This supple- 
mental income tax is not retroact- 
ive; if does not mean that you have 
lo pay something out of the income 
of 1916. It means that you are call- 
ed on to pay. something now out of 
the income of 1917, on the only prac- 


ticable basis upon which that in- 


come can now be reached. It is not 
payable at the same time as the 
main income tax, (July 1): it is to 
he payable at a later date, prob- 
ably November or December. There 
is time to get ready for it, just as 
there was time to get ready for the 
main income tax of 1917, and just as 
there will be time to get ready for 
the still higher income tax which 
will be payable in 1918 and which 
will be based upon and assessed 
with respect. to the income of the 
year 1917. 

The government is taxing the poor 
man at once: 
also taking the rieh man at onee. 
All of us will simply have to bear 
additional burdens of taxation: and 
with regard fo this supplemented 
income tax, just as with the other 
faxes, lef us accept the sitnation 
cheerfully and as our duty. Let us 
make no fuss about it, but. pay up. 


New Garland Catalogue. 


We have received a copy of the 
new “Garland Catalog Five,” recent- 
ly issued by the Garland Manufac- 
turing Co. Saco, Maine. 
shows all of the loom supplies of 
this well known company, whose 
principal product is rawhide and 
leather loom pickers and loom har- 
ness. The catalogue also covers the 
line of lug straps, picker leather and 
pickerr sticks put out by the Gar- 
land Co. 

This new nadabaeian is unusually 
handsome in appearance and is sure 
fo attract a great deal of favorable 
attention in the Southern Mills, 
where the Garland products are 
widely used. 


Arabol Service. 


“Service speaks louder than 
words.” is the modern business ferm 
for the old adage that “actions 
speak louder than words.” The tex- 
tile man knows that his customers 
are judging his weaves in exactly 
this wav: and he himself is weigh- 
ing the merits of the staples in his 
shops in like manner, He uses his 
eyes rafher than his ears when it 
comes to estiniating the value of 
using any staple. That many tex- 
tile manufacturers are using their 
mill stanles. such as sizes, weight- 
eners, efe.. savy The Arabol Mfg. Co., 
100 William street, New York City, 
is but evidence that these shop fix- 
tures have stood the trial of usage. 
Progressive manufacturers have 
learned that “Arabol service speaks 
louder than words.” 


the government is. 


Want Advertisements. 


If you are needing men for any 
position or have second hand ma- 
chinery, etc. to sell the want col- 
umns of the Southern Textile Bul- 
letin affords the best medium for 
advertising the fact. 


Advertisements placed with us 


reach all the mills and show results. 
Employment Bureau. 


The fee for joining our employ- 
ment bureau for three months is 
$2.00 which will also éover the cost 
of carrying a small advertisement 
fo. one month. 

If the applicant is a subscriber to 
the Southern Textile Bulletin and 
his subscription is paid up to the 
date of his joining the employment 
bureau the above fee is only $1.00. 


During the three months’ mem- - 


bership we send the applicant no- 
tices of all vacancies in the position 
which he desires. 

We do not guarantee to place 
every man who joints our employ- 
ment bureau, but we do give them 
the best service of any employment 
bureau connected with the Southern 
textile industry. 


Want Department 


Thursday, May 24, 1947. 


Operatives Wanted. 


Wanted for mills now start- 
ing at Tarboro, N. C., families 
containing spinners, spoolers, 
winders and doffers, also a few 
slubber and speeder hands, 
Plenty of good houses, free grad- 
ed schools. churches of all de- 
nominations. Letters from above 
named help will receive prompt 
attention. Write to T. A. Shipp 
Supt., Tarboro, N, C. 


Operatives Wanted. 
Wanted—A few good families, 
mostly spinners, doffers in cloth 
mill on 30s to 40s yarns. Good 
wages. Locality, water, schoo!s 
and chure'.es all good. Apply to 


T. A. Sizemore, Supt., Greenville. 
S. C. 


The hook: 


Operatives Wanted. 

Wanted—We are now starting 
our last installment of. machin- 
ery and can use a few more card 
hands, speeder hands, comber 
tenders, winders, spinners, dof- 
fers and twister hands. We pos- 
itively do not want booze fighters 
or hoboes to answer this ad. 
Apply to Beaver Mills, J, V. Me- 
Combs, Supt. North Adams, 
Mass. 


WANTED — A FEW GOOD 
FRAME HANDS ALL NEW| 
FRAMES AND BEST RUNNING 
WOR IN THE COUNTRY. GOOD 
PLACE TO LIVE AND GOOD 
FRAME HANDS MAKE FROM 
$12.00 TO $14.00 PER WEEK. 
PAY EVERY SATURDAY. AP- | 
PLY IN PERSON OR WRITE S. 
G. DOVER, SUPT., KERSHAW 
COTTON MILLS, KERSHAW. 
S. 


) 


Grinder Wanted. 

We will pay $2.00 a day for a 
first class card grinder to take 
charge f 90 Whitin cards. Two 
assistant grinders furnished to 
help on the job. Man must be 
one who takes pride in keeping 
his job clean and in first-class 
shape. 

Fine location, large mills and 
plenty of good heip. No one with 
less than six years of practical 
experience as boss card grinder, 
with good, reliable mills will be 
considered. References required. 
Write “Grinder,” care Southern 
Textile Bulle: in. 


Help Wanted. | 

We can furnish regular work 
to several good families, Card 
room, spinning room, and weave 
room help. Good healthy place | 
to live, good wages, free house 
rent.. For further information 
apply to Enoree Mills, Enoree, 


Off at 14. o'clock on Saturdays. 


Want Frame Hands and Spinners. 

Wanted—We are starting up a 
yarn mill near our present loca- 
toin, and can use several good 
families of frame hands, spinners 
and <offers and some weavers and 
other help. Very best of wages 
paid, run 60 hours a week, pay 


Good healthy location and good 
running work. .Address Selma 
Manufacturing Co., Selma, Ala. 


Spools Wan ted. 


Would buy for quick delivery 
1,000 4x6 spools for 3-8 spooler 
spindles. No junk is wanted, 
must be good spools. Send sam- 
ple and price to J. M. Hogan, 
Superintendent Springfiela Cot- 
ton.Mill, Laurel Hill, N. C, 


Operatives Wanted. 
Wanted—Help of all kinds for 
night work in ecard and. spinning 
f room. Work five nighis and. pay 
for six. Apply or write C. W. Mc- 
Neely, Fort Mill, 8. €. 


Do You Need This Man? 


Age 38. Georgian. Methodist, 
two children. Overseer of card- 


and spinning 2{ years. 9 years 
at last place, 4 here. Self-made 


and think he did a pretty fair | 
job. Present salary over $1,700 
per year. First class references 
including present employers. 

This man has no “Pull” but 
quite a lot of “Push”. He wants 
position as superintendent of cot- | 
ton yarn mill where hard work 
and efficiency will be appreciat- 
ed. Will BO anywhere. . Very | 
reasonable salary. Address B. B., 
Care Textile Bulletin. 
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LIST ADVERTISERS 


BALING PRESSES— 
Boomer and Boschert Press Co. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
BANDING— 
American Textile Banding Co., Inc. 
BEAMERS— 
T. C. Entwistle Co, 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops 


BELTING— 
American Supply Co. 
Bradford Belting Co. 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Cotton States Belting & Supply Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 


BOBBINS AND SPOOLS— 
American Supply Co. 
‘Draper Corporation 

BOILER HOUSE CONVEYORS— 
Link-Belt Company 


BRUSHES— 
D. D. Felton Brush Co. 


CAMS— 
Clinton Cam Co. 
CARD CLOTHING— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Jos. Sykes Bros. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops 


CARDS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

CARD GRINDERS— 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 


CHAIN DRIVES, SILENT— 
Morse Chain Co. 

CHIMNEYS— 
M. W. Kellogg Company 
Fraser-Purser Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shop 

COAL AND ASHES CARRIERS— 
Link-Belt Company 


COMPRESSORS (AIR) 


General Electric Company 
COTTON MERCHANTS— 

J. K. Livingston & Co. 
DISINFECTANTS— 

Masury Young Co. 

DOBBIES— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 

The Stafford Company 


DOFFING BOXES— 
Fibre Specialty Mfg. Co.. 
Leatheroid Mfg. Co. 
DOUBLERS— 
Universal Winding Co. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
DRAWING FRAMES— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
DRAWING ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Rol! Company 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS— 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 


DRIVES, SILENT CHAIN— 
Morse Chain Co. 

DUSTLESS CARD STRIPPERS— 
Willlam Firth. 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 
Arabol Mfg. 
Bosson & Lan 
Dicks, David 2 Broadfoot 
John P. Marston 
A. Klilipstein & Co. 
Marden, Orth & Hastings Co. 
H .A. Metz 
National Aniline and Chemical Co. 
New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
Parsons-Barr Co. 


Southern Dyestuffs and Chemical Co. 


Willlamsburg Chemical Co. 


DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 


FINISHING MACHINERY— 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Cc. G. Sargents Sons Corp. 

ELECTRICAL MACHINERY— 
General Electric Co. 
Huntington & Guerry. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELEVATORS AND CONVEYORS— 
Link-Belt Company 

FIRE HOSE AND FITTINGS— 
American Supply Co. 


FLOORING— 


W. M. Lioyd Co. 
FLYER PRESSERS— 

Southern Spindie & Fiyer Co. 
GEARS (SILENT)— 

General Electric Company 
GENERATORS— 
. General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
GRID BARS— 

Brown-St. Onge Co. 
HEDDLES— 

Steel Heddie Mfg. Co. 
HUMIDIFIERS— 

American Molstening Co. 

Stuart W. Cramer 

Normalair Co. 

G. M. Parks Co. 
HUMIDIFYING MACHINES— 
C. G. Sargents Sons Corp. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT— 

E. S. Draper. 
LINESHAFT BOXES— 


Cotton States Belting & Supply Co. 


LINK-BELT SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Company 

LOOMS— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corporation 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Stafford Compan 


LOOM HARNESS, REEDS, 


Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Garland Mfg. 
Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 
LOOM LUBRIK— 
Masury Young Co. 
LUBRICANTS 
Albany Lubricating Co. 
Masury Young Co. 
N, Y. and N. J, Lubricant Co. 


W. M. Lioyd Co.. 
MECHANICAL FILTERS— 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
METERS— 
General Electric Company. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
MILL CRAYONS— 
American Supply Co. 
MILL STOCKS— 
A. M. Law @ Co. 
MILL SUPPLIES | 
American Supply Co. 
MOTORS— 
General Electric Co, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
NON-FLUID OIL— 
N. ¥Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
OPENING MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops 
OVERHAULERS— 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
PAINT— 
Thos. K. Chaffee Co. 
PICKERS AND LAPPERS 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
POWER TRANSMISSION CHAING— 
Morse Chain Co. 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops ¢ 
PRESSES— 
Boomer and Boschert Press Co. 
PULLEYS— 
Cotton States Belting & Supply Co. 
RAILROADS— 
Southern Railway 
RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
RING TRAVELERS— 
American Supply Co. 
U. S&S. Ring Traveler Co. 
ROLLS— 
American Supply Co. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
ROVING CANS AND BOXES— 
Fibre Specialty Mfg. Co. 
Leatheroid Mfg. Co. 
ROVING MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
SADDLES— 


Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 

Graphite Lubricating Co. 
SEPARATORS— 

Draper Corporation. 
SHUTTLES— 

Draper Corporation 

Shambow Shuttle Co. 
SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 

Link-Belt Company 
SIZING COMPOUNDS 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Bosson & Lane 

John P. Marston 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

New Brunswick Chemical! Co. 

Seydel. Mfg. 

Southern Dyestuff & Chemica! Co. 
SOF TENERS—COTTON— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Bosson & Lane — 

New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
SOAPS— 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 

New Brunswick Chemical Co. 

A. Klipsteln & Co. 

Southern Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 
SPINDLES— 

Draper Corporation. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co, 
SPINNING RINGS— 

Draper Corporation 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
SPINDLE TAPE AND BANDING— 

American Textile Banding Co. 
SPOOLERS— 

Draper Corporation 

Saco-Lowell Shops 
STARCH— 

Corn Products Refining Co. 

Keever Starch Co. 
STEEL SHAFT HANGERS— 

Cotton States Belting & Supply Co. 
TAPE DRIVES— 

Barber Mfg. Co. 
TEMPLES— 

Draper Corporation 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 
TOP ROLL VARNISH 

Top Roll Varnish Co. 
TURBINES— 

General Electric Company 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


TWISTERS— 
Collins Bros. 
Draper Corporation 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
WARPERS— 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 


Draper Corporation 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 

WARP STOP MOTIONS— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corporation 
The Stafford Co. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY SPECIALTIES— WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 


Link-Belt Company 
WELDING OUTFITS— 

Bird-Wilcox Co., Inc. 

General Electric Company 
WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS 

Arabol Mfg. Co, 

Bosson & Lane 

John P. Marston. 

A. Kliipstein & Co. 

H .A, Metz 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 

Southern Dyestuffs & Chemica! Co. 
WILLOWS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops | 

Cc. G. Sargents Sons Corp. 
WINDERS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Universal Winding Company 


Southern Railway tracks. 


proper location. 


if desired. 


PROPER LOCATIONS FOR MILLS 


United States Census figures show that since 1880 the consumption of 
eotton in mills of the cotton growing States has increased 1,502 per cent, as 
compared with an increase of only 93 per cent in all other states. 
twelve months ended August 31, 1916 Southern mills consumed 675.731 more 
bales of cotton than the mills of all other States. 
of the total cotton spindles in all the cotton growing States are tributary to 
Of the 200 knitting mills in the South over 126 
are located along the Southern Railway. 
silk mills are also on Southern Railway tracks. 

There is a reason for this, and it is not difficut to understand. 

The Southern Railway Lines enter and serve most completely these por- 
tions of the South where the textile industry is the greatest success, becausé 
there are found all the conditions which makes for successful manufacture— 
the proper transportation facilities, the ease with which the. raw material 
and the needed fuel may be secured, the supply of good labor, the pure 
water, the low cost of power, and favorable local conditions. 

Not only for textile plants but for all other industries the best advan- 
tages will be found in this territory. 

If you have a plant to locate, let us take up with you the question of the 
Your plans will be held confidential. 
conditions at various points and our experience in locating other mills and 
the time of our agents in making special investigations are at your service 


In the 


Three-fourths, or 9,000,000, 


All the Southern woolen and 


Our knowledge of 


M. V. RICHARDS, Commisioner, 
Southern Railway System, Room 129, Washington, D. C. 


FLUFFY. 


200 Devonshire St. 


COTTON WASTE VALUE 


Value of Card Strips Increased 


Waste Buyers offer higher prices for 
Card Strips taken off by the DUSTLESS 
CARD STRIPPER the only apparatus 
that separates the dirt from the Card 
Strips, and leaves them CLEAN and 


Value of Card Strips Reduced 
Card Strips badly matted and ‘‘flocked” 


with the dirt left in are of much less 
value to the Waste Buyer. 


Write for price and particulars of the 
Dustless Card Stripper. 


WILLIAM FIRTH 


Boston, Mass. 


Southern Representative 
JOHN HILL, Healey Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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“IDEAL” 


AUTOMATIC 


Unsurpassed in Simplicity, Durability and other Desirable Qualities. 
special mill supplies required. 


LOOMS 


No 


They make less waste than any other loom. 


They Produce Superior Cloth 


We invite correspondence and investigation 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


_ READVILLE, MASS. 


BRADFORD 
WATERPROOF 
LEATHER BELT 


Adapted to hard service, inside 
or outside—in water, in damp 
places, in humidified atmosphere 


Guaranteed Perfect. 


‘THE BRADFORD BELTING CO. 
SOUTHERN SALES AGENT 200 Walnut Street 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


“PROCTOR” DRYERS 


FIREPROOF 


Substan low cost of 
operation. Dryers for all kinds of Material 


The Philadelphia Textile Machinery Company 
BUILDERS OF DRYING MACHINERY 
PHILADELPHIA 


REPRESENTATIVE 


Fireproof 


castiron frame, 
steel and asbes- 
tos panelled 


Stock Dryers. 


C. G. Sargent 
Sons Corp. 
Graniteville, Mass. 
Fred H. White 
Southern 
Representative 


Charlotte, N.C. 


FOR HOSIERY DYEING USE 


ZETA BLACK 


Fast and Non-bronzing A Test Will Convince 
A. Klipstein & Company 


644-652 Greenwich Street 


Southern Office: Charlotte, N. C. NEW YORK CITY 


Norwood Mechanical Filters 
Gravity and Pressure Types 


Cleanse Water —Saves Losses—Sold with Guarantee 


NORWOOD ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Florence, Mass. 


H. -MAYER, CHARLOTTE, N, C. 


SOUTHERN DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Southern Selling Agents 7 
NATIONAL GUM @ MICA COMPANY 


Manufacturers and importers of 
WEIGHTING, SOFTENING, FINISHING AND SIZING COMPOUNDS 
LOGWOOD EXTRACT QUERCITRON EXTRACT 


SWISS GUM MIKAH TALLOW 
WHITE SOFTENER GUM L 
SIZINGS FUSTIC 


POTATO STARCH TEXTILE GLUE 


Perfect materials at low prices. Special information given free by .prac- 
tical men for Sizing, Weighting, Finishing, and Dyeing of al! kinds of goods. 
if your Finishing Is not satisfactory, call on us. We can help you. 


Phone 2972. Office 1203 and 1204 Commercial Bank. Building, Chariotte, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY—BOSTON 


side LEESONA 


We make winding machines for single and ply yarns, 
cotton, woolen. worsted and silk for weaving and knit- 


ting. Ask for circular of the NEW WIND DOUBLER 


Southern Office, Charlotte, N. C. 
111 LATTA ARCADE, P. 0. Box 983 


FREDERICK JACKSON, Southern Agent 
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